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WILD AND FREE 

IFYOU'VE BEEN atthis parenting thing 
for more than a minute, you might 
have noticed an annual summertime 
trend: asteady stream of articles, stud- 
ies and opinion pieces extolling the 
many benefits of unstructured out- 
door play. 

The experts are pretty unanimous 
on the topic. They say that unsched- 
uled free play, where kids come up with 
their own activities (with grown-ups 
mostly staying the heck out of it), 
builds maturity, encourages resilience 
and develops little brains. It gives kids 
the chance to make their own rules, 
solve their own problems and nurture 
crucial social skills. 

So why are most parents really bad 
at it? Why do we work so hard to fill our 
kids’ time with lessons, sports, camps 
and parent-directed indoor playdates 
rather than taking the experts’ advice 
and sending our kids outside and let- 
ting their boredom lead them to fun? 

Some of us are just plain scared. The 
threat of stranger danger, crime, traf- 
fic or injury holds us back. I’m still 





learning how to relax when my newly 
minted teenager is outin the worldon 
his own. And when my seven-year-old 
is climbing a tree, you're most likely 
to find me holding my breath, trying 
not callout “be careful!” Yet the safety 
experts at Parachute, the non-profit 
whose mandate is to help keep 
Canadians safe, actually encourage 
kids to take age-appropriate risks like 
climbing a high tree or exploring the 
neighbourhood with friends. They say 
the positive impact generally out- 
weighs the potential risks. In fact, 
their stats show that kids are more 
likely to get hurt during organized 
sports than outdoor free play. 

Lots of us worry that if we don’t 
actively fill our kids’ days, they’ll be 
bored and whine for more iPad time. I 
can't argue with that one. Thisis where 
setting boundaries and being steadfast 
will be key. Set strict screen-time 
parameters, brace yourself for com- 
plaints and be prepared to provide sug- 
gestions. Offer them open-ended items 
that help them use their imagination, 
like rocks, wood, baskets, paintbrushes 
and water, a rope swing, buckets or 
sand. It isn’t micromanaging to help 
make it more fun, and it'll help them 
get the hang of playing on their own. 

COVID-19 has affected families dif- 
ferently. Some have become more out- 


LETTER FROM KIM 


doorsy and adventurous, but many 
others have retreated to their homes 
and screens. As we slowly emerge from 
the pandemic and into beautiful sum- 
mer weather, it’s the perfect time to 
rethink what “safe” and “healthy” 
actually look like in our kids’ lives. 


how 
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“Lucky for me, Mom applied EMLA” before we got here” 


For optimal effectiveness, apply EMLA® Cream and EMLA® Patch at least 
60 minutes prior to your child’s next inoculation visit* and you'll both feel a lot better. 


*as directed by your healthcare professional or refer to the EMLA® Cream and Emla® Patch PATIENT MEDICATION INFORMATION which 
can be found at http://aspenpharma.ca/product/anaesthesia 


EMLA?” provides comfort for you and your health care provider. 
e EMLA? Cream and EMLA? Patch helps to reduce anxiety and pain during 
certain procedures. 1? 


e Comfort knowing that you've helped ease your child's pain when 
undergoing a vaccination.* 


e Peace of mind knowing that pain can be managed and minimized during 
certain procedures. 


*EMLA? Cream and EMLA? Patch is only approved for vaccination with the following vaccines: MMR (Measles-Mumps-Rubella), 
DPTP (Diphtheria-Pertussis-Tetanus-Poliovirus), Haemophilus influenzae b and Hepatitis B ? 





Help ease the pain of vaccinations by visiting emla.ca today. 


ca care p 


Lale, Ja Why endure the pain? Learn more about Topical Anesthetics. 
ENROL FOR FREE TODAY AT CARETOKNOW.CA 


Visit caretoknow.ca for podcasts about health conditions that 
matter to you. Recent episodes include: 





This summary does not contain all information related to EMLA® Cream and EMLA® Patch. If you require further guidance on how to use EMLA® Cream and EMLA® Patch, 
please consult your health care provider or pharmacist or call Aspen Canada Medical Information at 1(844) 330-1213. It is important to use EMLA? Cream and EMLA® 
Patch properly. Improper use of EMLA® Cream and EMLA® Patch can lead to serious and life-threatening side effects.? Do not apply EMLA® Cream and EMLA® Patch 
to infants under three months of age unless advised by your health care provider. EMLA® Cream and EMLA® Patch contains the following active ingredients: lidocaine 
2.5% and prilocaine 2.5%.? 


References: 1. Eppley B. Easing Botox Administration With EMLA® Cream. Aesthetic Surg J. 2004;24:79-81. 2. Taddio A et al. Use of lidocaine-prilocaine cream for 
vaccination pain in infants. J Pediatrics 1994;124(4):643-648. 3. EMLA® Product Monograph, Aspen Pharmacare August 9,2019. 
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| ©2021 Aspen Group of companies or its licensor. All rights reserved. 
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Latest studies, family wellness, better living 


WALK IN 
THE PARK 


Until the pandemic is declared 
officially over, we all need to be 


careful about where we hang out. 


A recent study suggests public 
parks are a good choice. 
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Parks have always been 
vital for parents of young 
kids, but never more so 
than during the pandemic. 
Ifyou're not convinced 
they're safe while the virus 
is still around, a new study 
may help quash your wor- 
ries. After studying 22 parks 
that stayed open during 
the pandemic, researchers 


from Drexel University in 
Philadelphia did not find an 
increase inthe number of 
COVID-19 cases in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhoods. 
We now know that's likely 
because the flow of fresh 
air dilutes and dissipates 
virus particles. “While the 
municipalities that did close 
parks likely did so out of an 





Bright idea 


For a family dinner 
“out,” grab some 
takeout and eat it 

picnic-style at your 

local park. 


abundance of caution, our 
work shows no evidence to 
support closing the parks 
during the pandemic,” says 
lead researcher Franco 
Montalto. Spending time 

in the great outdoors is 
essential for kids’ physical 
and mental health. Just 
stick to your own bubble 
until it’s safe to mingle. 
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7 CHANGING 
DANGERS 


The types of injuries that most commonly 


affect kids have shifted over the pandemic. 
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THE COVID-19 PANDEMIC has 
had a ripple effect on just about 
everything—and that includes 
how, when and where Canadian 
kids get hurt. 

“Some injuries, especially in 
the home, are on the rise around 
the country because kids and 
families are spending more time 
at home,” says Pamela Fuselli, 
president and CEO of Parachute, 
a national injury-prevention 
organization. Here are the pae- 
diatric injuries that are spiking 
across Canada. 

POISONINGS In the early days 
of the pandemic, when we were 
all furiously scrubbing and dis- 
infecting every conceivable sur- 
face, poison control centres 
noted an uptick in calls about 
kids ingesting cleaners and dis- 
infectants. Those numbers seem 
to have gone down, but poison- 
ing due to the consumption of 
hand sanitizer continues to be 
higher than usual. 

BATTERY INGESTIONS In the 
US, ER visits due to kids swal- 
lowing a button battery (the 
kind found in devices like fit- 
ness trackers, singing greeting 
cards and key fobs) almost dou- 
bled during the pandemic. Early 
data suggests the numbers are 
on the high end in Canada, too. 


New«“Improved 


Knix swimwear 
Make a splash 
with these on- 
trend suits that 
offer UPF 50+ 
protection and 
are resistant to 
chlorine and salt 
water damage. 
(There’s a 
matching line for 
kids, too.) Knix has also launched 
leak-proof swimwear, which 
promises protection—no tampon 
required. From $50, knix.ca 
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Rise little 
earthling 

This new Joe Mimran-— 
designed collection 
for kids features 
adorable graphic 
tees, comfy joggers 
and must-have 
maternity basics. 
Made from organic 
cotton, the affordable 
line features a playful 
aesthetic ina palette 
of muted tones. From 
$4, toysrus.ca 


Babies born to mothers infected with COVID-19 have a slightly increased chance of 
being born preterm—but their risk of being born with COVID is extremely low, according 
to Swedish researchers. The study, which was published in the respected journal JAMA, 
showed that less than one percent of newborns with COVID-positive moms tested positive themselves. 





Ifyou even suspect your kid has 
swallowed a battery (or a mag- 
net, for that matter), get help 
right away. 

CANNABIS INGESTION The 
number of kids who’ve mistak- 
enly consumed cannabis has 
increased as well. TheIWK 
Regional Poison Centre in 
Halifax, for example, had 37 
calls about cannabis exposure 
in children in 2020, compared 
to14 in 2019. 

TRAMPOLINE INJURIES As we 
looked for ways to expend our 
kids’ energy, we bought back- 
yard trampolines en masse, so it 
makes sense that injuries are up. 
In Edmonton, for example, there 
were 47 ER visits for trampoline 
injuries in May 2020, compared 
to 28in May 2019. 

CYCLING INJURIES Bike rides 
are a great way for kids to get 
COVID-safe exercise, but a 
report from Montreal Children’s 
Hospital found that paediatric 
cycling injuries soared in 2020, 
after being on a downward 
trend since 2015. 

Here’s a bit of good news, 
though. The Montreal Children’s 
Hospital sees an average of 50 ER 
visits related to car accidents per 
year. Last year, that number fell 
to just three. — Bonnie Schiedel 


SpotMyUV 
Developed in 
Canada, these 
latex-free, water- 
resistant and 
hypoallergenic 
patches take the 
guesswork out of 
sun protection. 
Simply stick one 
on and apply your 


sunscreen as usual. When your 
sticker is clear, you're protected; 
once it turns purple, it’s time to 
reapply! $12/12-pack, spotmyuv.ca 
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Personal. Print is Focus. Print 
is Real. Print is Learning 
Print is Reading. Print is 
Forever. Print is Trust W 


Now it’s your turn! Share what print is to you for a chance to win one of five print- 
themed bundles, including a one-year magazine subscription and a $50 gift card to a 
Canadian independent bookstore near you. (Visit URL below.) 
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HAPPY HEALTHY Kids health 


Small wonders 


Worried about how your child measures 
up? For some kids, being short is perfectly 
normal, so don't get stuck on a number. 
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THEY SAY NO TWO KIDS ARE ALIKE, and that's 
especially apparent in Catherine Dollemont's 
home in Trent Lakes, Ont. “I have two kids who 
are off-the-charts tall and a third who's always 
been third percentile,” says Dollemont. 

Their doctor has never been worried about the 
height of Dollemont’s youngest, who is now five. 
“They said from the beginning that she was fol- 
lowing her own curve, soas long as she didn't drop 
lower, they weren't concerned.” 

For many parents, though, having a child on 
the smaller side can beunnerving. “It’s avery com- 
mon concern that parents have, especially if their 
family is on the taller side,” says Janice Heard, a 
Calgary paediatrician and a member of the 
Canadian Paediatric Society’s Public Education 
Advisory Committee. While being on the shorter 
side is usually nothing to worry about, it can some- 
times be a sign of an underlying problem, so it’s 
always worth getting checked out. 


WHEN BEING SHORT IS NORMAL 

Take a peek intoa preschool class and you'llseea 
wide range of heights, but chancesare, most chil- 
dren are perfectly within normal range. “When 
you look at a growth curve, the 50th percentile 
means if you have 100 kids, 50 kids would be taller 
than that line and 50 kids would be shorter,” 
explains Preetha Krishnamoorthy, a paediatric 
endocrinologist at Montreal Children’s Hospital. 

According to the World Health Organization 
growth chart, which has been adapted for Canada, 
the range between a four-year-old boy at the third 
percentile and one at the 97th percentile is 16 cen- 
timetres (or just over half a foot). If you consider 
that there will also be a range of ages in a class, 
some kids are bound to tower over others. 

For the most part though, how tall your kid will 
end upis based on genetics. “You don’t expect that 
achild will be very tallifyou have two parents who 
are not very tall,” says Krishnamoorthy. And 
although people assume the size of their baby at 
birthisanindication ofwhatthe future holds, it's 
unrelated, says Heard, affected by early delivery 
or many factors that influence growth in utero, 
including maternal nutrition or maternal stress. 

That said, when your kid grows into their adult 
height can vary. Some children have what's called 
“constitutional growth delay,” meaning they hit 
puberty (and experience their accompanying 
growth spurt) later than their peers. Kids can show 
signs of being a “late bloomer” even as toddlers, 
says Heard. “What happensis, the bone-age struc- 
ture is younger than the chronological age,” she 
explains. “Even atwo-year-old could have a bone 
age that's more like a one-year-old.” 

Though thesigns arethereifyou look forthem, 
doctors don't normally diagnose this condition 
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until the puberty years, when the child is just so 
far behind their classmates; it's just a matter of 
waiting for their growth spurt. “They eventually 
catch upand reachanormaladult height. They’re 
the kid that goes away over the summer of grade 
lland comes back a foot taller, says Heard. 


WHEN TO BE CONCERNED 

Sometimes there's a medical reason fora kid hav- 
ing a short stature—and in many cases, by iden- 
tifying and treating the problem early, achildcan 
go ontoreach the height potential that their genes 
would dictate, says Krishnamoorthy. That’s why 
it’s important for your kiddo to be seen oncea year 
by adoctor to have their height and weight plotted 
ona growth chart. “You want to address issues 
sooner rather than later, because once they’re 
pubertal, it’s harder to do something about it,” 
says Krishnamoorthy. 

Doctors worry about height when it doesn’t 
make sense based on genetics (for example, if the 
parents are both tall) or when achild’s growth rate 
changes or “falls off their growth curve,” says 
Krishnamoorthy. Another red flagisif their weight 
is ata much higher percentile than their height, 
which could indicate a thyroid issue, says Heard. 
Other medical reasons for poor growth include 
undiagnosed Crohn’s disease, celiac disease, poorly 
controlled asthma, congenital heart problems and 
kidney disease. Sometimes a condition is first 
noticed because of shortness, suchas Turner syn- 
drome, wherea female is missing or partially miss- 
ing an X chromosome. And in rare cases, there 
could bea human growth hormone deficiency. 

Kassandra O’Donnell of South River, Ont., first 
noticed a difference in height between her identi- 
caltwin girls when they were around four or five. 
“Every year the gap between their heights was just 
getting bigger and bigger. Their dad is a smaller 
guy, so people would say, ‘She’s just like her dad.” 
It wasn't until a year ago, when the smaller twin 
got sick with pneumonia and didn't seem to be 
recovering well, that she was finally diagnosed 
with celiac disease. By that point, she was four 
inches shorter and 30 pounds (13.5 kilograms) 
lighter than her sister. But after going ona gluten- 
free diet, she gained 14 pounds (6.5 kilograms) and 
grew two and a half inches. “Food doesn’t make 
her sick or scared to eat anymore,” says O'Donnell. 


SUPPORTING SMALL KIDS 

If your paediatrician is concerned about your 
child’s growth rate, you can expect, at the very 
least, a few extra doctor’s appointments as they 
follow the growth toseeifit improves. The doctor 
willask you about the heights of your family mem- 
bers to seeifthere’sa family history of being short. 
“Sometimes those genes hide for a while and one 





TAKE NOTE 


It’s important to have 
a doctor plot your 
kiddo’s growth on their 
chart even during a 
virtual visit. Janice 
Heard, a paediatrician 
in Calgary, says Alberta 
is seeing an increase 
in cases of failure 
to thrive and poor 
growth because kids 
haven’t been coming 
in and getting weighed 
and measured. “If 
you’re concerned, 
don’t hesitate to call 
the doctor. There’s a 
window of opportunity 
to change the 
trajectory for kids if 
there’s a problem.” 
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little kid gets them a few generations later,” says 
Heard. They’ llask about when both parents went 
through puberty, and about nutrition and diet, to 
try to determine if there is an underlying cause. 
They may run blood tests to screen for chronic ill- 
nesses or a thyroid issue, and order an X-ray to 
check for bone age. In some cases, you may be 
referred to a paediatric endocrinologist, who 
might want to test for human growth hormone, 
says Krishnamoorthy. 

Regardless of whether there’sa problem or not, 
Krishnamoorthy emphasizes to never make your 
little one feel like there’s something wrong with 
them because of their height. “By all means, ask 
the questions and seek medical attention if needed. 
But if you're reassured that all is normal, don’t 
make a big deal about their size. It’s much better 
to be healthy and normal, but short, than to deal 
with all the other medical issues that go along with 
getting treatment for various reasons,” she 
says. Some kids are destined to be smaller and 
some kids are destined to be taller. As long as they 
are healthy, we should be focusing on our chil- 
dren’s strengths and building their confidence.” 

In O’Donnell’s house, though, her daughter is 
pleased to be finally catching up to her twin. “It 
was awful before. People would say to my smaller 
daughter, ‘How are you even twins?’” Thanks to 
the diagnosis, she’s eating better, she is just hap- 
pier overall and has improved self-esteem. 

Now six, Dollemont’s daughter is taking her 
stature in stride. “She’s certainly the feistiest of 
the three. If she’s too short to do something, she 
just climbs everything likea monkey and makes 
it happen anyway.” —Claire Gagné 


HA) 
How tall will my kid be? 


Ifyou wonder what your kid will look like in the future, 
here are a couple of fun ways to predict their adult height. 


Two by two 

There is some merit to 
the old adage “Height 
attwo, multiplied by 
two,” says Janice Heard, 
a paediatrician in Cal- 
gary. For example, if 
your kid is three feet 
tall at age two, they 

will be approximate- 

ly six feet tall as an 
adult. “The two-year- 
old needs to be mea- 
sured lying down. But 
it’s not a bad estimate 
in an otherwise healthy 
child,” she says. 


Genetic potential 
You can also look to 
your own Stature to cal- 
culate something called 
“mid-parental height,” 
says Preetha Krish- 
namoorthy, a paedi- 
atric endocrinologist 
at Montreal Children’s 
Hospital. This involves 
a mathematical formula 
that uses the parents’ 
heights to predict the 
child’s future height. 
To calculate the mid- 
parental height for a 
boy, add the mother 


and father’s heights in 
centimetres, then add 
13 and divide that num- 
ber by two. For girls, 
add the mother and fa- 
ther’s heights in cen- 
timetres, subtract 13 
and divide by two. 

“It’s basically giving 
you the 50th percentile 
for your children,” says 
Krishnamoorthy. Add 
and subtract 10 centi- 
metres on either side of 
that number to get the 
range of your kid’s pre- 
dicted height. 
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As part of the “BoPo” movement, its become commonplace for women to post celebratory 
selfies on social media, posing in front of full-length mirrors. 
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On neutral ground 


If you find the body positivity trend a little disingenuous, 
tired, or even toxic, try body neutrality, where the way you feel 
about your body does not define your worth. 


THERE AREN T THAT MANY photos of me preg- 
nant. Itwasn’ta conscious decision; I just didn't 
prioritize it because I thought surely an experi- 
ence so profound could never be forgotten. But 
five years out from my last pregnancy, I find 
myself forgetting not what it felt like, but what 
it looked like. What I looked like. It was impres- 
sive, growing life, but who was I nowthatI have 
been forever changed? My body told the world 
that I was a mother before I had really grasped 
that idea myself. And the world was selling me 
celebrity snapbacks, waist trainer ads and diet 
noise. When I discovered body positivity—which 
has roots in the “fat acceptance” movement of 
the 1960s—it felt like a powerful, yet soothing, 
antidote to all of that. 

Five years ago, body positivity was buzzing, 
making joyful noise on Instagram, inspiring 
think pieces, attracting attention with billboards 
featuring “real women.” Models and influencers 
like Tess Holliday and Gabi Gregg reached mil- 
lions with positive posts about self-love at any 
size, Shape, shade or ability. They preached that 
women and those who identify as women could, 
and should, celebrate their bodies for what they 
do and how they make us feel. Body positivity, 
also known by its inevitable short form, BoPo, 
felt a bit like “Fake it till you make it”—if you say 
you feel good about your body no matter what, 
eventually you will believe it. It felt freeing for 
perinatal women and mothers to see stretch 
marks, saggy skin and Caesarean scars gain trac- 
tion on social media and in ads. One of the more 
successful brands to embrace body positivity, 
Canadian brand Knix, impressed media and con- 
sumers with their commitment to using all types 
of bodies in their advertising for bras, undies and 
nursing bras. BoPo was a bonafide hit. 


I thought “body 
neutrality” 
meant reaching 
a Zen-like state 
about your 
body—feeling 
nothing at all 
except peace. 
This seemed 
taughably 
naive. How can 
women remain 
neutral about 
their bodies? 
The world will 
not let us. 


Body positivity started with the best ofinten- 
tions, butas the movement grew, it began to look 
homogenous. The message was being co-opted 
by women who were bigger than runway models, 
sure, but they were still smaller women who 
could fit into traditional clothing sizes, and they 
were often white. It was still, somehow, hawking 
unattainable aspiration, and it seemed likemany 
companies were capitalizing on the movement’s 
popularity rather than offering inspiration. The 
self-love flag was being flown by everyone from 
authentic voices to corporations craving a dol- 
lar. It began to feel disingenuous and hollow. The 
environment was becoming toxic. 

Toxic positivity is feeling pressured to bea 
specific kind of happy where there is no space for 
anything else. When you apply that pressure to 
maternal body image, it can feel like if you admit 
you have negative thoughts about your body or 
appearance on occasion, then it’s a failure to be 
grateful for the miracle of growing and birthing 
children. That we aren’t allowed to lookin the 
mirror or through acamera roll and havea few 
twinges of dissatisfaction. That we have to love 
it all, all the time, because we should be serene, 
glowing Madonnas, right? 

Enter body neutrality. When I first encoun- 
tered the term on social media, I thought it meant 
reaching a Zen-like state about your body—feel- 
ing nothing at all except peace. It seemed not only 
unachievable, but laughably naive. How can 
women remain neutral about their bodies all the 
time? The world will not let us. But the more I 
learned, the more it made sense. Body neutrality 
isnot about feeling nothing, it’s about accepting 
that all our thoughts about our bodies—from joy 
to awe to sadness—are worthy, but they do not 
define us. 
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Lindsay Ross, a Toronto-based registered 
social worker and therapist, unpacks what this 
meansinthe prenatal and postpartum stages of 
women’s lives. “In our society, a woman's evalu- 
ation of her self-worth is often linked to her phys- 
ical appearance. This is even more true within 
the perinatal world,” says Ross. “Pregnant and 
postpartum women are constantly being bom- 
barded by messages on how they ‘should’ feel 
about their bodies. This creates a culture of 
shame.” Unfortunately, body positivity, intended 
to beacounterforce to that shame, ended up rein- 
forcing it, prompting unfair comparisons and 
negative thoughts. Why aren't I happy about my 
postpartum body like sheis? The homogenization 
online, especially on Instagram, made it difficult 
to see beyond the palette of white, mid- to 
straight-size mothers awash in soft filters, with 
mother and baby alike clad in layers of gently 
worn beige, pale greens and dusty rose. Even in 
posts hashtagged #BoPo, it was always this snap- 
shot of a perfect pair: a pink-cheeked, youthful 
mom and her peaceful, compliant infantin aring 
sling, looking effortlessly beautiful, in a home 
filled with plants, macramé and only wooden 
toys (no plastic). The baby never cried, the mom 
never needed a break and she never frowned or 
felt defeated when looking at her reflection ina 
change room mirror. Even though we all know 
these are curated snapshots—the baby cries and 
the mom does, too—it’s hard to remember this 
when faced with a barrage of relentless content- 
ment without proof ofanything otherwise. 

Refreshingly, body neutrality is not about 
forced joy or putting on a brave face. It's about 
de-prioritizing our body’s appearance and valu- 
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“My big ‘aha’ 
was how much 
I cared about 
my body when 
I was pregnant 
because I was 
carrying life, 
but I didn’t 
think that way 
when I wasn’t 
pregnant, even 
though I was 
carrying my 
own life. 

I really had 
to remind 
myself that I’m 
carrying life 
every day.” 





ing its abilities and strengths. “Body neutrality 
allows women to focus more on accepting their 
bodies for what they are in the moment without 
judgment,” says Ross. “The end result is often us 
gaining more compassion for ourselves and find- 
ing new ways of fostering self-worth.” Acceptance 
isthe key to neutrality—you can’t have one with- 
out the other. 

One of Canada’s most famous influencers, 
Sarah Nicole Landry, has been out in front, surf- 
ing the wave of body positivity as it crested and 
then transformed/morphed into/re-emerged as 
body neutrality. Landry, who lives in Guelph, 
Ont., may be familiar to youas The Birds Papaya 
(@thebirdspapaya), where she has two million 
Instagram followers, or from The Papaya 
Podcast, where she discusses body image, self- 
esteem and more with her guests. Landry’s tal- 
ents lie in her way with words and images; her 
ability to expose relatable vulnerabilities is invit- 
ing and moving. She often posts unretouched 
images of her body, and, in the middle of a pan- 
demic, she gave birth to her fourth baby, with an 
extended age gap between kids. (Her other three 
kids, from a previous marriage, are tweens and 
teens.) She’sa bastion of body positivity—so how 
does she feel about body neutrality? 

“Body positivity was this place of warm accep- 
tance; you could be positive about your body, you 
could look however it is that you looked, and be 
accepted. But it also was difficult, because then 
I was like, “Where do all my bad thoughts go?”” 
she says. “Body neutrality, to me, is almost like 
another step above that first layer of that sooth- 
ing balm of what body positivity was. It’s allowed 
me to live beyond my body.” 

While Landry has lived in a bigger body and 
used to struggle with disordered eating (she 
started out by documenting her exercise and 
weight loss on her blog), she understands that, 
as a blonde, conventionally attractive white 
woman, she fits that homogenized mould that 
took over and started to dominate social media. 

“We throw out all these terms, like ‘body love’ 
and ‘positivity, while at the same time not mak- 
ing actual efforts to change a lot of the systems 
that are keeping people out of the BoPo commu- 
nity,” she says. “If you're not aware of what’s going 
on for the disability community, in marginalized 
communities and with those who live in larger 
bodies, youre totally missing the point,” she says. 
“Tcan’t becentred inthis type of work.” Thetrue 
leaders and pioneers of this movement—whether 
body positivity or body neutrality—are not, and 
cannot be, conventionally attractive white 
women, says Landry. “I’ve really tried to follow 
people who look nothing like me, who can teach 
me things that are outside of my realm of under- 


standing,” she says. You can'ttalk about the tox- 
icity of the body positive movement without 
centring Black, Indigenous, Asian, Pacific 
Islander and other marginalized women, includ- 
ing women with disabilities and trans women. 

They all live with the blunt-force biases of soci- 
ety when it comes to their bodies, whether it be 
racism, fatphobia, ableism or transphobia. These 
types of biases are called body-based oppression, 
meaning systemic discrimination related to how 
your body moves or works. It can be wide-rang- 
ing, suchas airplane seats being “standard size” 
but not fitting bigger bodies. Stores that adver- 
tise accessibility but also have “just one step” to 
the bathroom. Black people being looked over for 
opportunities because “people can’t relate.” 
“When I started blogging in 2008, Black women 
were at the forefront of the body positivity move- 
ment. I feel like it definitely has been hijacked,” 
says Assa Cisse, the Black creator of the plus-size 
positivity and style blog My Curves and Curls, 
and a mom of two in Toronto. “I’ve always been 
conscious of my body. Loving yourself and lov- 
ing the way you are, no matter what size you are... 
it’s something that you have to do and it’s not 
something that just happens.” The fact that it’s 
ajourney isa huge point that went missing from 
body positivity’s relentlessness. Influencers were 
pushing “Good Vibes Only!” without talking 
about the work it can take to get there, and they 
were promoting it without recognition that the 
path looks different for marginalized women. 

If you're still wondering what the difference 
is between body confidence, body acceptance 
and body neutrality, the simplest answer is noth- 
ing—they areall focused on helping women feel 
better about their bodies. The complex answer 
isthat acceptance and neutrality are more simi- 
lar in that the former leads to the latter; confi- 
dence is not a must-have for neutrality, though 
it certainly helps. 

Landry has reached neutrality after years of 
advocating for body positivity, sharing her story 
(and pictures of her body) with millions of people 
along the way. “A lot of women think that when 
they enter into a neutral state about their body 
thatit’san abandonment. For me, it’s a de-prior- 
itization of your body—it’s a part of you, but it’s 
not allof you,” she says. Welcoming another baby 
after along break added another layer. “My big 
‘aha’ was how much I cared about my body when 
Iwas pregnant, because I was carrying life, and 
how much it hit me afterwards that I didn’t think 
that way when I wasn't pregnant, even though I 
was carrying my own life. I really had to remind 
myself that I’m carrying life every day.” 

This comment struck me speechless because 
it had never occurred to me. I’ve mostly accepted 
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my body and its power—except for those 
moments when I look in the mirror and see the 
shifts in my peaks and valleys. I do wish I had 
more photos of me pregnant, especially to show 
my kids, but once they were here, the pregnancy 
part faded to make place for new memories—the 
weight of my son in my arms as he nursed, my 
daughter clutching my curly hair as I hefted her 
on my hip. Istopped thinking about my body in 
terms of what it offers other people, and focused 
on how it made those people feel. My family loves 
me regardless of how my body has changed, or 
why. In many ways, I'm still carrying their lives 
with my own, forever intertwined. 

Becoming a mom can remove parts of you until 
you feel half-erased, just a fuzzy outline that 
feeds people, changes diapers and desperately 
needs sleep. It can be hard to feel human, much 
less care about how you look. But motherhood 
can also bring a fresh appreciation for your body: 
what it did then, what it does now. A new prag- 
matism settles in. You carry the stroller up the 
stairs, schlep six grocery bags at once, rock the 
baby to sleep and lug a wagon to the park for the 
umpteenth time. And then there’s the love your 
children have for your body, whether they ride 
you like a horsey or lay their head in your lap, 
using your midsection as a pillow. 

Having kids changed my body irrevocably. 
Perhaps motherhood is a gateway to body neu- 
trality—unconditional love plus practical func- 
tionality leads to appreciation and, eventually, 
acceptance. —Alicia Cox Thomson 
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Diabetes and 
mental health 


Here's how to manage the stress of your 
kid's Type 1 diabetes diagnosis. 


MELISSA ZIMMERMANN will never forget 
the day her 15-month-old son, Carter, was 
airlifted by ambulance—unresponsive and 
not breathing well —from a regional hospital 
in Red Deer to Alberta Children's Hospital. 
In the intensive care unit, surrounded by IV 
lines and monitors, “the doctor told usit was 
Type 1 diabetes, and from that moment, our 
lives changed completely,” she recalls. 

According to the Canadian Paediatric 
Society, 33,000 children ages five to 18 have 
Type 1 diabetes, and it's a diagnosis that can 
create a lot ofworry and anxiety, not only for 
the child, but for the whole family. In a 2020 
global study conducted by Abbott, the maker 
of the FreeStyle Libre 2 flash glucose monitor- 
ing system, 93 percent of parents said they 
were distressed by the diagnosis, while almost 
half of the children said they perceive their 
illness as being a burden on their family. Experts 
say that a child's anxiety about the condition 
often increases in school and public places. 

So how do you manage the stress of a dia- 
betes diagnosis? Here are six ways to experi- 
ence some peace of mind. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT IT 


After the initial diagnosis, the Zimmermanns 
went through a massive crash course in the 
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management and treatment of diabetes, pro- 
vided both by their son’s diabetes team and 
through the JDRF. “As you learn how to man- 
age it, you see that diabetes doesn't have to be 
achild’s entire life.” And remember to be gen- 
tle with yourself and your kid while you’re 
still learning. 


CONNECT WITH OTHERS 

If you have any friends who have kids with 
diabetes, reach out to them. When Canadian 
actress Jenna Warren was diagnosed with 
Type 1 diabetes at age 16, the first thing her 
dad did was text the father of one of her friends 
who also had diabetes. “Within 20 minutes, 
they were at the hospital reassuring me that 
I was going to be OK.” Other people with kids 
who are living with the condition can help 
you feel less lonely and overwhelmed. Search 
Facebook for groups of parents of kids with 
diabetes, or ask your child’s diabetes health- 
care provider about support groups. 


FIND THE RIGHT TOOLS 

Many parents hear a diabetes diagnosis and 
instantly think of painful daily finger pricks. 
But new technology is making glucose moni- 
toring easier, and pain-free. Talk to your doc- 
tor about what will work for your child. 


TECHNOLOGY AS A TOOL 


A child with Type 1 diabetes needs 


to monitor their glucose levels 
regularly. Thankfully, Abbott's 
FreeStyle Libre 2 system makes 
monitoring glucose easy"—even 
for kids as young as four. 
CREATED FOR ABBOTT 








THE FREESTYLE 
LIBRE 2 FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 


No finger pricks”: 
This flash glucose 
monitoring system* 
removes the need 
for the painful 
finger-pricking* that 
comes along with 
traditional glucose 
monitoring. 


Easy to use: With 
a one-second scan, 
users can see their 


trend arrows 

so users can see 
where their glucose 
level has been, 
where itis now and 
where it's going. 


Glucose level 
alarms: Optional 
real-time alarms? 
can signal when 
glucose levels go 
above or below the 
target range, so 
the user can take 
appropriate action. 


To learn more 
about the FreeStyle 
Libre 2 flash 
glucose monitoring 
system, speak to 
your prescribing 





current glucose physician or 
reading, an eight- pharmacist, or visit 
hour history and myfreestyle.ca. 


+The FreeStyle Libre 2 flash glucose monitoring system 
is indicated for measuring interstitial fluid glucose levels 
in people aged 4 years and older with diabetes mellitus. 
Always read and follow the label/insert. ¥Finger pricks 
are required if readings do not match symptoms or 
expectations. The FreeStyle Libre 2 system has optional 
glucose alarms. Alarms need to be turned on in order 

to receive low and high glucose alarms. Data on file, 
Abbott Diabetes Care Inc. 





TALK ABOUT IT 

Ruth Slater, a psychologist who has worked 
with SickKids hospital in Toronto, encour- 
ages ongoing communication and open dis- 
cussion within the family and diabetes team. 
“Younger kids will be more apt to outwardly 
display their stress, while teens tend to become 
self-conscious and more private.” Talking 
openly about issues you're facing will help 
solve problems and get things off your chest. 
Address concerns as they arise, make a list of 
them for the professionals and consider sched- 
uling weekly family meetings to make sure 
communication happens. 


ENJOY LIFE 

“Remember, diabetes is just one of your things,” 
says Zimmermann. “It shouldn’t become all- 
encompassing for a family.” Keep encouraging 
hobbies, sports, fun activities and enjoyable, 
healthy eating. -Ylva Van Buuren 





paid for Pee a manufacturer of diabetes care products in Canada. These are actual testimonials from patients/ 
bbott has consent to use their stories. Consent is on file with Abbott. ADC-39760 
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SE who use the FreeStyle Libre 2 system, and 


Three simple things every 
parent should do instead. 


CREATED FOR RAINBOW PLATE 


“But it’s good for you!” Sound familiar? We've all 
been there—negotiating, begging, even bribing 
our kids to eat “just one bite” of broccoli. It’s an 
age-old power struggle that usually leaves every- 
one feeling frustrated. So, how do you get your 
kids to eat their veggies? You dont. 

“Getting” kids to eat anything just doesn't work. 
Sure, you might cajole your little one to choke 
down that green veg, but next time it shows up 
on the plate, you'll likely end up in that dreaded 
dance all over again. 

Here are three tactics that actually work for 
raising kids who eat and enjoy a variety of foods: 


Kids need to learn about food and eating just like 
they learn how to walk, talk and use the toilet. 
Each child will get there at their own pace if we 
set the stage and support them along the way. 
TIP: Think of your child as a “future adult.” What 
do you want their relationship with food and eat- 
ing to look like down the road? Will they enjoy 
eating? Will they be relaxed and comfortable 
eating a variety of different foods? If you're not 
there to push it, will they eat that broccoli? Picture 
how your actions and your child's food experi- 
ences today will influence their future habits and 
attitudes about eating. 

Focus less on how many veggies your 
kid is eating right now and more on 
how you can enable them to become 
a relaxed and competent eater who is able to 
enjoy food and feed their bodies what they need. 
That means providing balanced and regular 
meals, but letting kids be in charge of what and 
how much they eat. 


TRY 
THIS: 
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Young kids are concrete learners. They can't see “nutrition” or “health,” so they dont understand 
these abstract concepts and messages. Knowing which nutrients a food contains doesn't motivate 
anyone to eat it. Have you ever opened the fridge looking for Vitamin K? 

TIP: Kids learn about the world around them by interacting with it using their five senses. So, harness 
their natural curiosity. Create opportunities for your kids to explore and experience food away from 
mealtimes, with zero pressure to eat anything. 

Instead of “peppers have lots of Vitamin C,” notice their vibrant colour and wonky shape. 
Feel the smooth, shiny surface. Count the bumps. Find the stem and talk about where 
the pepper came from. Research how it grew. Cut a pepper open together and notice 
what's inside. Breathe in its rich, earthy smell. 


THIS: 


Food nourishes us with so much more than nutrients. It’s how we socialize, comfort, celebrate and 
make memories together. It's culture and tradition. 

TIP: “Healthy eating” starts with enjoying food. This means savouring the flavours, aromas and colours 
on your plate, and it’s also about simply enjoying the experience of eating with others. When adults 
focus on enjoyment at mealtimes, kids relax and they're more likely to try and eat what's on offer. 
Don't comment on what your child is (or isn't) eating during meals. Eat and enjoy your 
meal and share a story about your day. Ask your child what made them happy today. The 
healthiest ingredient in a family meal is laughter. 


TRY 
THIS: 


Janet Nezon is a mom of three, a grandmother and the founder of Rainbow Plate; a Toronto-based 
social enterprise on a mission to help kids cultivate relaxed and positive relationships with food. 


JOIN OUR COMMUNITY ON INSTAGRAM, FACEBOOK AND TWITTER. VISIT RAINBOWPLATE.COM AND 
PICK UP YOUR COPY OF OUR E-BOOK FOR MORE TIPS LIKE THESE, 
PLUS ACTIVITIES TO HELP YOU AND YOUR KIDS RELAX, ENJOY FOOD AND EATING TOGETHER. 
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Gripe Water 


for babies 


WHEN LULLABIES DON'T WORK 


We know you love and adore your baby. We also 
know that keeping your baby comfortable and 


happy brings you peace of mind and contentment. 


That's where KOLIK®Gripe Water can help. KOLIK 


has been a nursery stand-by for colic, cramps, upset 













stomach, hiccups, flatulence and teething for more 


than a century. 


Its fast acting formula provides quick and gentle 
relief from baby's discomforts. It just might get both 
you and your exhausted baby a good night's sleep. 


KOLIK®Gripe Water - It's like a lullaby in a bottle! 
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Expert help, genius hacks, first-person stories 





IMPROVE 
YOUR MOVE 


The idea of moving to anew 
house can be super confusing for 
little kids. Try these tips to help 
them through this sometimes 
tricky transition. 

















REASSURE THEM 

As you prepare them for all 
the changes, don't forget 
to emphasize what will stay 
the same. Reassure them 
that their family and familiar 
objects—from the kitchen 
table to their stuffie collec- 
tion—are all coming along. 





LET THEM HELP 

It might slow you down, but 
if you make your kid an ac- 
tive participant in packing, 
itcan help them understand 
their possessions aren't 
being taken away. Pack up 
your kid’s old room last and 
set up their new room first. 


MAINTAIN STRUCTURE 
Packing and moving can 
be hectic, but stick to your 
regular schedule as much 
as possible. Toddlers will 
lose it if they’re exhausted 
and hangry, so keep some 
snacks handy and try not 
to skip naps. 
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The psychology 
of screens 


From video games and apps to YouTube and 
Netflix, screen time has been a pandemic 
saviour for many parents. Still, you may be 
concerned about the number of hours your 
kids have been clocking on their devices—and 
how you ll ever get back to your pre-pandemic 
rules. We assembled a group of experts to get 
some real answers about the emotions (your 
kids’ and your own) and the science (are kids 
hard-wired to love screens?) of screens. 
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THROUGHOUT MY 13 YEARS as a parent, the 
amount of time my three kids have spent on 
screens has ebbed and flowed with the chaos and 
stress going on at home. There were the months 
when, after her baby brother was born, our three- 
year-old would wake up at 5:30 a.m., climb into 
our bed and start her morning with a healthy 
dose of The Big Comfy Couch and whatever else 
was on at that ungodly hour. Then there was the 
time after our third child was born and we'd just 
moved into a new house. The two-year-old sat, 
surrounded by boxes, sucking his milk bottle, 
tiny hand tucked into his diaper, watching 
Monsters Inc. for days. 

I look back on these chapters as our “seasons 
of screens,” where there was just too much going 
on in our lives to be fully imaginative and 
engaged when it came to parenting. When we 
really just needed to park them somewhere and 
know they were happy and safe. When there 
really wasn't another choice. 

Enter the COVID-19 pandemic and parents 
everywhere have been in auniversal, seemingly 
never-ending “season of screens.” More than a 
year after the initial shock of school and daycare 
closures, cancelled extracurriculars and a ban 
on family visits, our kids are still exposed to way 
more screens than they were pre-pandemic 
because, well, we're still living through it. 

Ihaven’t been feeling great about my kids’ pan- 
demic screen time, yet I know it’s unrealistic for 
me to uphold the pre-pandemic rules I used to have 
in place. So I assembled a team of experts to find 
out exactly what we parents need to worry about 
and what we can let go. Here’s what I learned. 


WHY ARE KIDS SO ENTRANCED BY SCREENS? 
Kids get so zoned in on screens because the people 
who create apps and television shows for children 
are specifically designing them in a way that grabs 
their attention. “They change constantly and they 
provide what they call variable rewards to keep 
us hooked,” explains Pamela Hurst-Della Pietra, 
president of Children and Screens: Institute of 
Digital Media and Child Development, a non- 
profit organization that studies the impact of tech 
on children. “For little kids, screens are full of 
stimuli—they’re noisy, they’re colourful, they’re 
constantly changing and they involve multiple 
senses at the same time.” Kids have always loved 
TV, but with so many more content options and 
devices to watch or play on, they are less likely to 
get bored and walk away on their own. 
Sukhpreet Tamana, a clinical child psycholo- 
gist and researcher in the faculty of health sci- 
ences at Simon Fraser University who has studied 
screen time in preschoolers, says three-, four- and 
five-year-olds are especially susceptible to the 
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five-year-olds are especially susceptible to the 
allure ofa device. “They’re still trying to develop 
that delayed gratification and that ability to reg- 
ulate their emotions,” she explains. “On devices, 
everything is happening fast and there's no pause 
between what’s happening for you and what’s 
happening on the screen.” Compare this to, say, 
a playground, where a kid’s experience and enjoy- 
ment is contingent on the actions of others. 


IS ALL SCREEN TIME EQUAL? 

Pre-pandemic, researchers looked at screen use 
through what’s called the displacement hypoth- 
esis. “The ideais that any time spent ona technol- 
ogy is time that is displacing something better in 
achild’s life,” says digital technologies researcher 
Amy Orben from the University of Cambridge in 
England. But the theory stopped making sense 
during the pandemic, she says. “This displace- 
ment idea didn't really work anymore, because 
we could not just go outside, we could not go to an 
after-school class. The screen became a vehicle 
for all these positive actions.” 

Soifyou're adding up the amount of time your 
kid is on a screen, experts say not to include 
video calls with family or any education-related 
screen time. Educational apps, interactive vid- 
eos where kids are dancing or singing along, and 
watching a movie as a family are also all more 
positive uses of screens compared to, for exam- 
ple, a kid sitting on their own, headphones on, 
watching poorly produced YouTube videos cho- 
sen by an algorithm. 

Video games can also be a positive use of 
screens if they are playing online with friends, 
says Michelle Ponti, chair of the Canadian 
Paediatric Society’s Digital Health Task Force 
and a paediatrician in London, Ont. “That's how 
they're staying connected.” Games that get kids 
off the couch and moving around are great too, 
she says. 

You can also encourage older kidsto do some- 
thinguseful on their devices, like looking up vid- 
eos for an upcoming school project, comparing 
styles of bikesifthey need a new one or research- 
ing potential destinations for a post-pandemic 
family vacation. 

Ponti cautions that there are no benefits to 
kids under two using screens, so screen time 
should be as limited as possible, although video 
calls with family members are perfectly fine. 


WHAT ARE THE SIGNS MY KID 

NEEDS TO CUT BACK? 

Some research shows a possible link between 
excessive screen use and things like poor sleep 
and childhood obesity, although a causal relation- 
ship has not been proven, says Hurst-Della Pietra. 
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Regardless, experts encourage concerned par- 
ents to simply take a good look at what's actually 
going on in their homes. “Screens don’t cause 
invisible damage to children,” says Anya 
Kamenetz, author of The Art of Screen Time. So if 
you re trying to spot signs that your kid might be 
overdoing it, she says, “you're looking for impair- 
ment in basic functions, like they’re not sleeping 
well or they’re not interested in stopping to eat. 
Or they’re not showing a lot of interest in relating 
to their family members because they want to be 
involved in what’s happening on the screen.” 
Hurst-Della Pietra says to also watch for an 
increase in apathy, emotional outbursts and anxi- 
ety, plus missed milestones in physical, emotional 
and language development. 

Tamana, whose 2019 research found an asso- 
ciation between increased screen time and atten- 
tion problems in preschoolers, says her study 
also discovered things that protected kids 
against these negative effects, such as a good- 
quality sleep and taking partin structured activi- 
ties throughout the day. 


IS ITOK TO HAVE KIDS EARN THEIR 

SCREEN TIME? 

Ponti, for one, has no problem with this. “It’sa 
very powerful currency,” she says. Soif you know 
your kid is going to be on their screens anyway 
but you want them to do some chores, too, it’s 
completely reasonable to say they first need to 
clean their room, help put the groceries away or 
get their schoolwork done. “The caveat is, ifa 
child starts whining and complaining about the 
chores and the parent gives in because they’re 
sick of it and gives them the screen, then they 
just rewarded that negative behaviour,” says 
Ponti. For some kids, sticker charts work well so 
they can visually track what they are earning. 


HOW BAD IS IT THAT I’M ALWAYS CHECKING 
MY PHONE IN FRONT OF MY KIDS? 
A lot of parents find themselves on their phones 
more than ever during the pandemic, as a way to 
stay in touch with the outside world (or, in some 
cases, asan attempt to avoid the chaos of the inside 
world!). But let's be honest: Most of us were pretty 
attached to our phones before COVID, too. 
Obviously, it’s a wise idea to try to model good 
screen habits when your kids are around. But 
experts say that doesn’t necessarily mean hiding 
your phone use from your kids or feeling guilty 
about the time you're spending on your device. 
Instead, make sure they see you taking 
breaks from your phone when you're directly 
interacting with them, and for things like 
meals and outdoor exercise. And don't let your 
device be seen as a barrier to communicating 
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with you. “Our interactions with our kids help 
them to learn about and manage their emo- 
tions, says Kamenetz. 

Ponti specifically recommends putting your 
device completely away for at least 10 minutes 
when your kids get home from camp, school or 
daycare so you can reconnect with them unin- 
terrupted. Tamana suggests everyone in the fam- 
ily puts their devices away at dinnertime, and 
then again at bedtime. “Parents can hop back on 
once the kids are asleep.” (Ha. Obviously! ) 


HOW DO I EVEN START TO WEAN MY KIDS 

OFF THEIR PANDEMIC SCREEN HABITS? 

It might be tough to entice your kids away from 
them once it’s possible to socialize with other 
households or enrol in regular activities again. 
“Think about it like how we transition our kids 
from holidays back to routine,” Tamana suggests, 
and take it slow. 

Kamenetz notes that parenting and family life 
are always evolving. “Whether or not there’s a 
pandemic, you're going to have different rules six 
months from now than you do today and your 
child will discover new interests and they Il have 
different friends,” shesays. Atthe same time, some 
habits kids have picked up this past year will con- 
tinue post-pandemic—and they might not all be 
negative, like using devices to call friends or fam- 
ily members. “I think we'll see school districts 
responding as well, perhaps with more flexibility 
to accommodate kids who may have discovered 
while they've been home and learning thatthere 
are some advantages to that.” 


I’M PRETTY WORRIED ABOUT THE 

LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF ALL THIS SCREEN 
TIME ON KIDS. SHOULD I BE? 

Experts are divided on how concerned we should 
be about kids and screens. It can be reassuring, 
though, to look at it from a historical perspec- 
tive. “In the 1940s, there were scientific papers 
saying that radio might bean addictive substance 
for children, and that radio and movie dramas 
might be changing their body physiology and 
changing their attention,” says Orben. Today, of 
course, we'd be delighted if our kids were enter- 
tained by a simple radio drama. 

In the end, we need to recognize that parent- 
ingishard and relentless. Ifyou're at a breaking 
point, parking your kid in front ofa device might 
actually be the best thing for them. Take it from 
Tamana: “Ifit’sachoice between the parent feel- 
ing really stressed and overwhelmed and not 
being emotionally available versus allowing the 
kid to use their screens while the parent is try- 
ing to keep things together, it’s probably better 
to give the kid their device.” —Claire Gagné 
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My screen-time guilt was through the roof, so I made four 
simple changes—and now I feel so much better. 


It was Saturday morning 
and | was watching TV 
with my two school-age 
kids when an error mes- 
sage suddenly popped 
up onthe screen. 

“I can fix this,” my 
seven-year-old an- 
nounced, jumping up 
and manipulating the 
cable box, then cycling 
through input options 
onthe remote before 
getting us back to 
our show. 

“How do you know 
how to do that?” | asked. 

She shrugged. “It 
happens alot, and | 
watch a lot of TV.” 

Straight out ofthe 
mouths of babes. 

She was right, 
though. My kids were 
watching alot more TV 
than before the pandem- 
ic, and l'd been feeling 
increasingly conflicted 
about it. Sol decided 
to reframe how | look at 
screen time, and tweak 
the way we handle TV 
watching in four small 
but meaningful ways— 
and lm feeling so much 
better about it now. 


My kids now earn 
their TV time 

If they want to watcha 
show, they have to pay 
with a pompom, and 
they earn pompoms by 
doing simple chores, 
like tidying the shoes at 
the door or setting the 
table for dinner. Or they 
can spend 15 minutes 
engaging in an activity 
like colouring, reading 


or playing. Ideas for 
chores and activities 
are written on ice-pop 
Sticks in the kitchen, so 
they need minimal help 
from me. This tactic 
has made my kids a 

lot more appreciative 
of screen time. And 
because their pompom 
stash isn't usually very 
robust, they often have 
to take a break between 
episodes to come earn 
more. Sometimes they 
forget about their show 
altogether. 


I’m more discerning 
about programming 
When they get sucked 
into a Netflix free-for-all, 
my kids end up watching 
wildly inappropriate 
shows for their ages and 
fight constantly over 
who gets to choose the 
next one. Now | steer 
them toward specific TV 
networks with program- 
ming geared toward 
their ages or | pick the 
show for them, focusing 
on ones that hold a bit 
more value (my faves 
are Odd Squad, Let’s Go 
Luna and If! Were an An- 
imal). My kids still might 
get more TV than they 
used to, but they also 
learn about hibernation, 
where Brazil is and how 
fractions work. 


We have TV time 
together 

As part of my commit- 
ment to be more present 


with my children, I’m 
trying to watch more TV 
with them—and wow, 
they really love it. Plus, 
it lets me engage with 
them about the show af- 
terwards. Last week, for 
example, we watched an 
episode of Wild Kratts 
about flamingos, and 
afterwards we down- 
loaded and listened to 

a kids’ podcast all about 
flamingos to keep the 
conversation going. 


No TV after dinner 
There’s some evidence 
to suggest that screen 
use close to bedtime 
can impact sleep cycles. 
So unless it’s a special 
treat or a movie night, 
we try to keep the TV off 
after 6 p.m. Instead, I’m 
looking for more mean- 
ingful ways to spend 
“offline” time together in 
the evening, like playing 
board games, reading, 
listening to podcasts or 
meditating—a wonder- 
ful new wind-down 
activity we've started 
doing before bed. 
Ultimately, I’m not 
looking to curb screen 
time so muchaslam 
trying to pivot how we 
use screen time so that 
it offers us all a bit more 
value. I do think TV is an 
important way for my 
kids to decompress and 
for me to get work done 
(or have a coffee and 
stare at a wall). But l also 
thinkthere's a balance 
to be struck. 
— Kristen Thompson 
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A CAYBON COMPANY 


Stasher reusable silicone bags are an 
amazing alternative to plastic bags and 
containers. They're great for optimizing 
freezer space, they last forever (unlike 
single-use plastic bags), and they're 
microwave- and dishwasher-safe. Bonus: 
you can encourage healthy snacking by 
having kids make their own trail mix of 
nuts and dried fruits every day. 





Enjoy Guilt-Free 
Takeout 


Some nights we pull off Michelin star- 
worthy meals and some nights all we 
can do is tap and order — and that's 
Okay. Now you can do takeout sustain- 
ably. For example, Canadian startup 
Suppli allows you to order takeout in 
stainless steel containers with silicone 
lids. You can order your favourite meals 
through popular delivery platforms like 
Uber Eats, and only pay a 99-cent usage 
fee. Simply leave your containers at a 
local drop-off point when you're done, 
and let Suppli take care of the profes- 
sional cleaning. 


A SPECIAL INTEREST SECTION BY MEDIAPLANET 


Read more at healthinsight.ca 





Easy Tips to Make 
Your Family More 
Eco-Friendly 


Eachyear, Canadians throw away nearly three mil- 
lion tons of plastic waste, only nine percent of which 
is recycled. Most of the plastic we toss out ends up 
in landfills, and about 29,000 ton ends up in our 
natural environment. The Government of Canada 
recently announced acomprehensive plan to achieve 
zero plastic waste by 2030. Here are five easy ways 
you and your family can be part of the solution. 


Melissa Vekil 





Sip Smarter 


Plastic straws aren’t recyclable or biodegrad- 
able, which means they end up in our oceans, 
on our coastlines, and in our landfills. Glass 
straws like these GoSip ones from Indigo are 
a chic option that you can use at home or stick 
in your purse when you're on the go. Plus, they 
come with a pipe brush to keep them clean and 
a vented compact case. Bring on the morning 
Kale and banana smoothies! 


Forget the plastic bags that most stores 
provide and instead opt for fun, reusable 
tote bags. Pro tip: these mesh ones from 
Toko! are compact enough to tuck into 
your purse or your kid’s backpack, so 
you're never left scrambling. Further, 
many small businesses create their own 
canvas tote bags, so your family can 
support local while being eco-friendly. 





Brush Better 


Did you Know that most toothbrushes 
can’t be recycled? Most toothbrushes 
end up in landfills, where they can 
take up to 1,000 years to decompose. 
To tackle this problem, Colgate is rein- 
venting the manual toothbrush. Colgate 
Keep has a replaceable head and a 
reusable aluminum handle, creating 80 
percent less plastic waste compared to 
similarly-sized manual Colgate tooth- 
brushes. Plus, the Keep’s recyclable 
cardboard packaging is made with 60 
percent recycled content. Win-win! 


o 

2 

Visit colgate.ca to learn more about Colgate 
Keep, available now at most major retailers 
for $16.99. 
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Kathy Heath, a mom in Edmonton whose son is on the autism spectrum, writes about autism awareness, 


advocacy and creating a more inclusive society on her blog, theautismedit.com 


This is our normal 


If missing birthday parties or not going to the movies really bugs you, 
remember that for parents of kids with disabilities, it’s always been this 
way. For us, there's no “going back to normal” when the pandemic is over. 





IN THE BEGINNING of the pandemic, Canadians were ready to stay home, buckle down for 
a few months and take the shutdown as an opportunity to pause and do some self-explora- 
tion—then get back to life as usual. But as time passed, we became more weary and exhausted. 
As I write this, life is still heavily restricted. In Alberta, where we live with our three kids, 
a polar vortex winter, a cancelled spring break without travelling toa sunny vacation spot, 
followed by athird wave of COVID (and the return of school closures) took a toll. The wor- 
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ries about our children's mental health and 
social development haven't let up. Will they ever 
go to another birthday party or invite their 
friends for a sleepover? Will they get to play a 
team sport? As parents, we miss socializing at 
our kids’ soccer practices and wish we could 
enjoy the occasional family dinner out. We're 
seeing our kids withdraw and lash out during 
remote school. We worry, ifthe kids need ther- 
apy, can we afford it? 

Families are facing economic stress, and 
moms, in particular, have sacrificed their careers 
when daycares or schools closed down, because 
they can't provide a safe education for their kids. 
For much of the past year, we've wondered when, 
and if, the restrictions might ease enough for 
relatives to be able to drop by and offer tired par- 
ents amuch-needed break. 

This long list of concerns—this relentless ver- 
sion of parenting—certainly isn’t what any of us 
expected when we signed on to have kids. But 
pandemic parenting is actually a whole lot like 
disability parenting; these are challenges par- 
ents of kids with disabilities confront every single 
day, regardless of COVID. And we’ll be dealing 
with many of these same restrictions long after 
the pandemic is over. 

One of my three kids is autistic, and families 
like mine are constantly navigating unforeseen 
challenges that aren’t in any of the parenting 
advice books. Dealing with government funding 
cuts and trying to stay on top of our son’s educa- 
tion options (none of which ever feels like the 
right fit) are just routine for us. Informal support 
from grandparents and friends is never really 
an option for families like ours, due to the intimi- 
dating nature of the additional care many of 
these kids need. Simply going out for dinner or 
onavacation is out of the question for many, due 
to mobility or sensory issues, high costs and 
headache-inducing logistics. 

Even before COVID restrictions cancelled birth- 
day parties all over Canada, a child witha disabil- 
ity often didn’t get to celebrate birthdays witha 
group of peers, because the party or sleepover 
invitation was so rare. Outings to typical kid 
things like movie theatres and arcades need to be 
mapped out and planned well in advance. There 
isalong list of things we can’t easily or safely do. 
Next to nothing is spontaneous. 

For kids with physical disabilities or lifelong 
immune issues, their health can be extremely 
fragile, even without the threat of a pandemic— 
acommon cold can be dangerous for some kids. 
Many of these families have always avoided busy 
malls and been fearful of picking up germs at the 
grocery store or from people coming in and out 
of the home. It was, and is, a constant stressor. 
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I get it. We all feel the longing to “get back to 
life as we knew it.” Everyone wants to close this 
chapter on the pandemic—the disability com- 
munity included. We all miss the energy of a 
crowded room or getting wrapped up in the 
warmth ofa hug froma grandparent. But please 
remember that these are the same desires some 
families have been living with long before COVID 
arrived, and we will continue to deal with these 
barriers long after it leaves. 

My son is eight now, wrapping up grade three, 
but he is just learning how to have a conversa- 
tion. He struggles to play simple games like Go 
Fish. He has yet to master how to blow out the 
candles ona birthday cake or ride a bike without 
training wheels. Milestones I’ve seen my friends’ 
children easily reach are still, for us, big wishes 
far inthe distance, andif I’m being honest, this 
time in my life does not look at all like what I had 
imagined at the start of motherhood. Following 
the standard progression of childhood mile- 
stones went out the window ages ago. 

This isn't a plea for sympathy. But the hope is 
that this experience will help open others’ eyes 
to what it feels like when your plans are derailed 
and you can’t give your kids the life you'd envi- 
sioned for them. We want everyone else to rec- 
ognizethata disability, in itself, is not nearly as 
disabling as the structural hurdles we face in 
society: always advocating for inclusion, fight- 
ing to be taken seriously and working to access 
resources within the healthcare and education 
systems. We are constantly navigating supports 
while accepting limitations and challenging the 
ones we can overcome. 

Ultimately, being indefinitely isolated—and 
feeling forever unseen—is a greater disability 
than any diagnosis a family could ever receive. 

So please, remember this: When the current 
season of crisisends for you and your family, use 
thisexperienceto fuel your compassion for oth- 
ers. Show your child the importance of accept- 
ing differences by demonstrating it yourself. 
Teach them that it's better to ask questions than 
to stare in awkward silence if they notice some- 
one who looks, moves or behaves differently. Be 
kind, accepting and patient with others. 

When faced with the choice of inclusion, think 
about the benefits for all. Slow down and reach 
out every once in a while, recalling first-hand 
how difficult extended periods of restrictions 
and isolation can feel. 

From one parent to another, I want you to 
remember that the pandemic has been yourcrash 
course in what disability parenting is like. My 
kid is just as human as yours, and they are all 
equally deserving of the most unrestricted, joy- 
ful life possible. —Kathy Heath 
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o “It was clear from day one we had totally dif- 
Frien & an ferent points of view.” 
But because the kids have been friends since 
= kindergarten, Francis would sometimes try to 
neig our CS let her daughter participate in playdate invites 
in a way that felt pandemic-safe. 


The situation cameto a head in early January 
of this year. At the time, Ontario was under asec- 


Families and friendships have been strained 


by conflicts over pandemic behaviour. ond stay-at-home order: You were supposed to 
Should we forgive and forget or has COVID leave your home only for exercise, work, grocer- 
i ? ies and medical appointments. Schools through- 

just revealed our true colours? out the province were closed. 


The doorbell rang and Francis opened the 
door to find the other mom standing there with 
IT WAS ABOUT FOUR OR FIVE MONTHS into the pandemic when Lisa Francis's* her three kids, none of them wearing masks. 





eight-year-old daughter started getting sleepover invites from another family. They asked if Francis's daughter could come to 
Francis, who lives in Orillia, Ont., had been diligently following public health the park. 

guidance, so she said no. Francis saw that her daughter was excited to 
“And the other mom said, ‘Oh, right, you're still doing the whole pandemic thing,” see her friend, and after weighing the potential 

Francis recalls. mental-health benefits of this outdoor interac- 
She knew the two families had very different approaches to COVID rules and tion with the public health risks, she decided 

restrictions. Francis was limiting any contact beyond the members of her house- she’d be OK with an outdoor playdate at the park 

hold, and they were avoiding indoor hangouts in particular. But this other family as long as her daughter worea mask. 

was going to the cottage with various groups of relatives, and their kids were regu- As she stood at the window, watching them 

larly having sleepovers. walk away, she saw her daughter talk with the 
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other mom, then remove her mask and putitin 
her pocket. She was stunned and went outside 
to confront them. 

“I said, ‘Do you know there’s a pandemic going 
on? The public health guidelines right now are 
to stay six feet apart,” Francis says. “And I espe- 
cially didn't like that she told my daughter what 
to do when I wasn't there.” 

The other woman replied that masks weren’t 
necessary outside, which Francis disagreed with, 
given that the kids weren't maintaining a six- 
foot distance. Eventually, their exchange ended 
withthe mom saying they were clearly just inter- 
preting the rules differently. The kids then 
played at the park for 20 minutes, but Francis 
hasn't heard from the family since (the girls are 
still friends online). 

“She doesn't need to agree with how I'm han- 
dling the pandemic,” Francis says. “And I’ve 
learned that I can control my family’s proxim- 
ity to that.” 

For more than a year, parents and families 
across Canada have had to adapt to ever-chang- 
ing restrictions, including on-again, off-again 
school closures, and guidance that varied by 
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province and region. What started out as dis- 
agreements about illegal birthday parties and 
holiday gatherings may now also include resent- 
ment toward those who have maintained their 
own definition of “bubbles” the whole time (not 
just during specific periods when “bubbling” was 
allowed). Or maybe you've watched acquain- 
tances travel to beach-y locales or seen your kids’ 
classmates pop up on Zoom screens in their bath- 
ing suits, disregarding travel advisories and 
mandatory quarantines while everyone else is 
doing their best to stay home. 

The social mores of the pandemic continue to 
evolve, and the newest divide is between vaccine 
queue jumpers who might be fibbing about their 
address or medical history to move up the list, 
or travelling tothe U.S. to get their shots sooner, 
versus those who are still patiently waiting their 
turn. We’re learning that some of our friends 
don’t believe the rules apply to them—or they 
see little wrong with working the system to their 
own advantage (however flawed the vaccine roll- 
out may be). 

These realizations introducea host of questions: 
What do you do if your friend, relative or neigh- 
bour has a complete disregard for public health 
guidelines? Does this make them selfish or reck- 
less, or just uninformed? Will the relationship 
recover when everyone's been fully vaccinated 
and gatherings are back on? Or is the discovery 
that they feel so entitled to make their own excep- 
tions a permanent relationship-breaker? 


HITTING PAUSE AND SETTING BOUNDARIES 
Winnipeg-based therapist Leslie Hackett says 
that when a relationship is causing you stress, 
it’s always OK to “hit pause” and take some time 
to determine whether continuing itis more trou- 
ble than it’s worth. Having differences over each 
other’s COVID behaviour is no different—we're 
all learning how to respond to a once-in-a-life- 
time pandemic. 

“If the negatives outweigh the positives, then 
I think it’s perfectly sensible to think about 
whether you want to continue arelationship with 
that person,” Hackett says. “With COVID, we 
can't know exactly how things are going to go, 
but eventually restrictions will be lifted and a 
new normal will establish itself. You have to ask 
yourself, Can I use thistime to set some bound- 
aries, or to begin to interact in a different way, 
so our interactions don't cause me as much stress 
or negativity?” 

Of course, sometimes you have little choice. If 
you're relying on a family member for help with 
child care, it can become a very personal, sticky 
situation. Orifit's your upstairs landlord whois 
repeatedly violating indoor gathering limits, 
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there’s a power dynamic you may not want to 
upset by speaking up. Ifthe rule-flouting person 
isa grandparent or teen who isa member of your 
household already, there’s not much you can do 
beyond letting this person know how their 
actions are making you feel, Hackett says, and 
by keeping a distance indoors. 

Sarah Lowe*, a mom in Nanaimo, BC, says her 
mother-in-law has had a more casual approach 
to public health guidelines during the pandemic, 
which has made for some awkward conversa- 
tions. Before COVID, Lowe’s in-laws watched 
their two young grandsons part-time, and when 
the first lockdown ended last spring, they weren't 
comfortable with the virus risks associated with 
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the kids returning to daycare. The grandparents 
took on more child care for the family, and Lowe 
loves that her sons are getting extra time with 
them. But in February, she was unpleasantly 
surprised when her mother-in-law told herthat 
she’d gone for coffee with a friend—indoorsata 
mall—before anyone had been vaccinated. 

“You're not supposed to socialize with anyone 
outside your household, so to me, that's not 
allowed,” Lowe says, even ifmalls were, techni- 
cally, permitted to be open in that region of BC. 
“Going for a coffee is socializing. And then she 
goes on to tell us how this friend has broken all 
the rules in other ways lately!” 

Lowe, who has underlying health conditions, 
found this hard to tolerate. She appreciatesthat 
her mother-in-law's need to socialize with a friend 
isimportant to her mental health, but wishes she 
could have continued that relationship in a way 
that was less risky. (Going for a walk outside, for 
example, wouldn't have worried her.) Lowe tried 
to tell her mother-in-law how she felt about the 
mall coffee by repeating the health rules as she 
understood them, but admits that having a more 
direct discussion about this was difficult. 

“I want to have those conversations with my 
in-laws, but I’m getting free child care. How far 
do you push those conversations, even though 
it’s about safety?” Lowe says. “It’s so hard.” 

The pandemic has also caused Lowe to rethink 
her relationship with her next-door neighbours, 
who also have little kids. Pre-COVID, the two 
families got along very well. Last summer, it was 
a relief for everyone to let the kids play together 
outside in the front yard after months of lock- 
down. But when fall arrived, her neighbours sent 
their kids to school and daycare, and both par- 
ents were going to work in person, whereas 
Lowe’s kids were home full-time, and Lowe and 
her husband were working remotely. Lowe 
started trying to keep a greater space between 
the kids when they played outside, and her neigh- 
bours noticed. 

“The other mom just madeacomment one day, 
‘Oh, some people don’t want to get that 
close,” Lowe says. Her partner explained that 
they were being extra careful because the risk 
to their family is very real. But since then, Lowe 
has noticed unfamiliar cars in the neighbours’ 
driveway and believes that they have hosted both 
sides of their extended family indoors to cele- 
brate a child’s birthday. “We have steered clear 
of them because their bubble is enormous, and 
their actions are scary,” Lowe says. 

Although she expects to continue her relation- 
ship with her neighbours—in part because they 
live beside each other—the way she thinks about 
them has shifted. “Eventually, Ithink, we’ll get 


back to playing with them in the front yard, but 
lll always have this thought in the back of my 
mind: Oh, I guess the rules don’t apply to you the 
same way that they apply to me,” she says. “This 
whole situation has really centred me in terms 
of my friendships, who’s important to keep in 
contact with, and who's ‘periphery.’” 


DON’T FEEL PRESSURED 

According to Ashley Miller, a Vancouver-based 
child and adolescent psychiatrist, it’s important 
to accept your own limits. Don’t feel pressured 
to adjust your behaviour or opinions to suit some- 
one else’s more lax approach. 

“Honouring your own limits is so important 
in this, because what often happens is, you get 
somewhere, there’s some social pressure, you 
cave a little bit, and then you resent the other 
person,” says Miller. 

She encourages parents to be empathetic with 
their children when you're explaining why their 
friend might have fewer pandemic-related 
restrictions on their activities, or why they aren't 
able to have playdates with a friend whose fam- 
ily’s choices make them a high-risk interaction. 
Miller also advises extending empathy to the 
other parent or person in question, too. 

“Itis hard to fake what you think, and kids can 
tell from your body language what’s going on in 
your head,” Miller says. “We can say, You know, 
I feel a bit annoyed, but I know that people are 
doing their best and I’m trying to remember 
that.’ We can talk through that internal process 
with our kids.” 

Try to find creative ways to help kids main- 
tain aconnection with their friends, even inthe 
case of families with different pandemic behav- 
iour, Hackett says. It’s important for kids’ devel- 
opment. “If they are being so unsafe that contact 
with them would really put you at high risk, then 
you might not want to have any,” Hackett says. 
“But itis worth figuring out other ways to allow 
your kids to socialize, because friendship and 
connection are extremely important for all of 
us, especially kids whose development depends 
on social interaction. We have lots of ways of 
keeping in touch these days, especially online.” 


SHOULD YOU SPEAK UP? 

As for whether to takea friend or relative to task 
for the lax way they are following guidelines, 
both Hackett and Miller say it depends on the 
nature of the relationship. A close friendship or 
family relationship could benefit from an hon- 
est conversation about how someone's behaviour 
is making you feel, but it’s probably OK to skip it 
with someone you are able to avoid until life 
returns to a new normal. 





**This whole 
situation has 
really centred 
me in terms of 
my friend- 
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important to 
keep in contact 
with, and who?s 
‘periphery.’” 
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When broaching the topic, Hackett says people 
should try to centre their own feelings without 
criticizing the other person. It’s also important 
to consider what you can reasonably hope to 
achieve by having the conversation in the first 
place. At this point in the pandemic, most people 
are well aware of the rules and recommendations, 
so if they’re not following them, it’s likely by 
choice, she says. 

“If people’s decisions to go against public 
health recommendations are connected to their 
political views, then there’sa lot of potential for 
conflict,” Hackett says. “Be aware of that. You 
might not change anybody’s mind, but if some- 
body asks you why you don’t want to come to 
their party, you can just say, ‘I really don’t feel 
comfortable with this. I knowIcan’t control you, 
but lam choosing not to participate in this activ- 
ity because it’s really just not safe right now.” 

Miller saysit’s also helpful to consider that there 
might beareason why your neighbour or relative 
seems to be flouting the pandemic rules. Her own 
response to rule-breakers has changed over time. 

“At the beginning of the pandemic, I felt really 
upset because I’m a doctor, and if you're not fol- 
lowing the rules, it’s like you're hurting me and 
my colleagues,” she says. “But as I understood 
more about the reasons why some people were 
not following the rules as much, I became a bit 
more empathetic toward it.” For example, some 
people have a harder time with the mental-health 
impacts of social isolation and aren’t able to fol- 
low the guidelines to the gold standard without 
risking depression, or they might experience 
other serious negative consequences, like vio- 
lence in the home, Miller explains. 

For others, such as essential workers, the rules 
about social distancing might not make much 
sense to them if they were already working in 
person every day, commuting on public transit 
and spending long hours indoors with others, 
for example. 

If you are close to the person in question, talk- 
ing to them to find out what is driving their 
choices might help you discover a way to look 
beyond self-righteousness or judgment, and shift 
to empathy. Miller chose to focus on what she 
could control, rather than focusing on the 
rule-breakers. 

“A small minority of people really don’t care 
about others, sadly. But it’s healthier to focus 
attention on the people in our lives who docare, 
and those everywhere who are doing the right 
thing,” Miller says. “I think most people are in 
that middle zone—they care about their fami- 
ly members, but they may just be struggling in 
their own ways.’— Cassandra Drudi 
*Names have been changed. 
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The summer of play 
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Believe it or not, the simple act of play is 
essential for keeping minds and bodies active 
and thriving until class is back in session. 


SCHOOL'S OUT, but that doesn't mean the 
learning stops, too! There are plenty ofexcel- 
lent ways to keep your kids engaged over the 
summer so they continue to learn and 
grow—while still having fun. This year, es- 
pecially, is a golden opportunity for a summer 
of play, where kids can develop physical, 
emotional and intellectual abilities. Here are 
some ideas for encouraging that healthy play. 


MAKE MEMORIES WITH TABLETOP GAMES 
Math, logic, spelling, reading, strategy, col- 
laboration, improvisation, pattern recogni- 
tion—thisisjust a sampling of the skills that 
games can help to foster. Whether you're 
trying out a card game, arranging tiles, roll- 
ing dice or playing a new or classic board 
game, there's lots of fun and learning to be 
had. Games can also boost social skills, as 
children learn about sharing, taking turns, 
coping with losing and flexibility. And, of 
course, family game night is a great counter- 
point to screen time. 


SPLASH AROUND 

Not only is water play a wonderful way to 
cool offand spend time outside, it also offers 
lots of developmental benefits, including 
promoting fine motor skills like grasping 
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and scooping. For younger kids in particu- 
lar, water play at a water table gives them 
hands-on learning: Does this sink or float? 
What happens when you swirl the water? 
Where did that bubble go? Water play can 
also be a soothing downtime activity. 


GET GARDENING 

Gardening and kids is a winning combina- 
tion. While they're getting their hands grubby 
with dirt and learning how to work with 
tools, kids are also supporting their mental 
health, relieving stress and developing a 
sense of responsibility and accomplishment. 
Growing things and being outside fosters a 
love of the natural world. Using tools helps 
develop fine motor skills, plus kids get an 
active workout as they dig and carry. There's 
even research that shows that kids who grow 
their own fresh produce are more likely to 
eat veggies, both now and as young adults. 


STOCK UP ON STEM 

STEM activities (science, technology, engi- 
neering and math) are an excellent way for 
kids to support their natural curiosity, prob- 
lem-solving and critical-thinking skills, and 
perseverance. Even preschoolers with 
famously short attention spans are able to 





KID-APPROVED 
Kids, parents and caregivers 
will love these activities that 
keep on delivering fun (and 
learning, too!) day after day. 





This kit has everything you'll need 
to grow your own pizza toppings— 
tomatoes, basil and peppers. Yum! 


CREATIVITY FOR KIDS PIZZA GARDEN, 
$20, MASTERMINDTOYS.COM 





This exciting water-play set is a great 
way for little ones to splash around 
and learn all about how water works. 


AQUAPLAY AQUALAND, $100, 
MASTERMINDTOYS.COM 





Channel that energy on an indoor 
day with this active game that 
suits a variety of age groups. 


THE FLOOR IS LAVA!, $30, 
MASTERMINDTOYS.COM 





stay focused and engaged when they encoun- 
ter the right STEM activity. Helping kids get 
interested in how the world works is one of 
the keys to stronger math, science and read- 
ing skills later on as well. Plus, you don’t need 
alab: At-home kits, kitchen ingredients and 
the contents of the recycling bin are all easy 
ways to get a young scientist’s mind going. 


SPARK IMAGINATION WITH PRETEND PLAY 
“Say we re dinosaurs exploring the jungle...” 
“What if we could live in that tree?” Pretend 
play is quite simply acting out stories and sce- 
narios with a variety of perspectives and emo- 
tions, andit’sa form of play that lasts through 
a large part of childhood. While it’s a power- 
ful way to enrich creativity and curiosity, it 
also plays a big role in fostering empathy, 
communication, problem-solving and express- 
ing emotions. Imagine that! -Bonnie Schiedel 
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Old school 


People have been 
toting babies in 
carriers since the 
early Stone Age. 


The many 
benefits of 
babywearing 
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NEWBORN 





What you 
should 
expect—and 
what it 
actually 
means—if 
your OB or 
midwife 
classifies your 
pregnancy as 
high risk 





MY FIRST PREGNANCY was 
relatively uneventful. For my 
second pregnancy, four years 
later, I decided to get a mid- 
wife. Everything was going 
great until 16 weeks in. 

After aroutine visit with 
my dermatologist, I was diag- 
nosed with lupus, which 
totally derailed my birth 
plan. Antibodies from lupus 
can cause fetal complica- 
tions, somy midwife referred 
me toa physician specializing 
in maternal-fetal medicine. 

While the majority of preg- 
nancies in Canada are consid- 
ered lowrisk, around five to 
10 percent are categorized as 
high risk. This classification 
is usually given when either 
the mother or the baby are 
at an increased risk of health 
problems before, during or 
after delivery. 

“A high-risk classification 
doesn’t automatically mean 
you will havea bad outcome,” 
says Julia Kfouri, a maternal- 
fetal medicine specialist at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in 
Toronto, “but it may change 
the course of your care.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD “If a patient has experienced a preterm 
birth or has had a complication like pre-eclampsia in her first pregnan- 
cy, it’s likely she would be at risk to have a recurrence with her subse- 
quent pregnancies,” says Julia Kfouri, a maternal-fetal medicine spe- 
cialist at Mount Sinai Hospital in Toronto. “But in other pregnancies, 
for example, if the baby was affected by a congenital malformation that 
was Sporadic, then future pregnancies could be considered low risk.” 


WHAT MAKES A PREGNANCY 
HIGH RISK? 

Typically, a pregnancy will 
be classified as high risk if the 
person expecting has a spe- 
cific underlying medical con- 
dition, such as hypertension, 
diabetes or, in my case, an 
autoimmune disorder. There 
may also be a risk identified 
with the baby or concerns 
with the placenta. 

Kfouri says that high-risk 
patients should expect more 
monitoring and tests, includ- 
ingextra blood work and 
ultrasounds, during the preg- 
nancy and potentially post- 
partum as well. “Depending 
on the reason for your high- 
risk classification, you're 
likely going to be working 
with a number of other spe- 
cialists from various depart- 
ments, which could include 
internal medicine, paediat- 
rics, radiology, anaesthesia, 
genetics or general surgery.” 
CAN I STILL HAVE 
A MIDWIFE? 

According to the College of 
Midwives of Ontario, mid- 
wives can provide care dur- 
ing “normal” pregnancy, 
where normal refers to “low 
risk or uncomplicated.” Some 
will work with high-risk 
patients as a secondary care 
provider to an OB, but this 
typically happens only when 
high-risk classification 
comes later in the pregnancy. 

Ifyour pregnancy is 
deemed high risk from the 
start, adoulacan provide 
additional care. Megan Ewing, 
a Toronto mom, was classified 
as high risk for both of her 
pregnancies because of her 


Type 1 diabetes. “I would have 
loved to work with a midwife, 
but my doula provided excel- 
lent pre-birth, birth and post- 
partum care.” 
HOW WILL BEING HIGH RISK 
AFFECT MY LIFESTYLE? 
Ifyou're deemed high risk, 
your healthcare provider 
might ask you to make some 
changes to your lifestyle. For 
example, women with hyper- 
tension, which is exacerbated 
by a stressful work environ- 
ment, may need to stop work- 
ing sooner and get additional 
support, says Kfouri. 
Women with high-risk 
pregnancies may also need 
additional emotional sup- 
port. I was referred toa 
reproductive life stages psy- 
chiatrist, who helped me to 
manage my fears and anxiet- 
ies about my high-risk preg- 
nancy and monitored me 
for signs of postpartum 
depression (PPD). Similarly, 
Ewing's team for her second 
pregnancy set her up with 
a social worker to help work 
through some PPD she 
had experienced with her 
first pregnancy. 
CAN I STILL HAVE 
A VAGINAL BIRTH? 
A vaginal birth, if safe, is 
preferred, says Kfouri. “We 
always aim for a vaginal birth 
unless there’s an absolute 
contraindication to this.” 
Iwas induced at 39 weeks 
after additional complica- 
tions developed; ultimately, 
I was disappointed I couldn’t 
stick with my midwives as 
planned, but in the end I had 
a vaginal birth and healthy 
babe.—Simone Olivero 
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PREGNANCY 


The many 
benefits of 
babywearing 
make the 
practice 
nearly 
irresistible. 
Here?s what 
parents need 
to know 





NEWBORN 


TODDLER 


TORONTO’S Allie Dennis 
requested astretchy wrap 
anda buckle carrier when she 
was creating her baby regis- 
try. But once her son was 
born, she found she was too 
nervous to actually use them. 
“I didn’t know anything 
about how to useacarrier 
properly,” she says. 

When her son was two 
months old, she joined a mom 
group where volunteer baby- 
wearing educators demon- 
strated howto use a variety 
of carriers. Assoon as Dennis 
wrapped her newborn 
against her chest, she was 
hooked—so much so that 
shortly after, she trained to 
become a babywearing con- 
sultant herself, and opened 
Little Zen One, an online shop 
for carriers. 

According to astudy in the 
journal Pediatrics, carrying 
your baby throughout the day 
can reduce crying by up to 51 
percent. Using a carrier also 
allows you to hold your wee 
one while you do other activi- 
ties, like prepare dinner, tidy 
the house, care for other kids 
or even just eat lunch. Many 
parents with babies who 
struggle to nap in their cribs 
find babywearing particu- 





PRESCHOOL 


larly helpful, asit allows 
them to hold their little ones 
for naps without being stuck 
in bed. Babywearing is also a 
wonderful way to bond with 
baby, especially for parents 
who aren't breastfeeding. 

Tanya Barrett, a paediatric 
physiotherapist in Toronto, 
says baby wearing is incred- 
ible for your little one’s devel- 
opment. Babies spend quitea 
bit of time on their backs, 
which puts pressure on their 
heads and can lead to flat 
head syndrome, torticollis 
and neck tension. When you 
wear your baby, that pressure 
is gone, and they can usually 
move their neck and head 
more freely. “The most 
important thing for babies’ 
development is beingina 
variety of positions,” she 
says, which babywearing can 
help facilitate. 

Ready to try babywearing 
but don’t know where to 
start? Here are a few tips. 
WATCH AND LEARN 
Many parents learn howto 
use their carrier by following 
tutorials on YouTube or par- 
ticipating in one of the many 
Facebook groups dedicated to 
babywearing. 

PRACTISE 

It’s hard to master any new 
skill, especially one that 
involves corralling a wriggly 
baby, so practise before 
they’re born or during nap- 
time, using a doll ora bag of 
sugar, beans, rice or potatoes. 
START SLOW 

Many babies fuss at first, but 
that doesn't mean they won't 
end up loving carrier life— 
they just need more time to 
get used to it. Feel free to 
pause before your carrier is 
fully fastened, support your 
baby with your arms and 
soothe them before continu- 
ing. If they don’t settle, just 
take a deep breath and keep 
going. Once they’re secure, 
start walking or bouncing, as 
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babies find movement com- 
forting and some babies will 
just cry until you get going. At 
first, aim for just a few min- 
utes of babywearing ata time. 
FOCUS ON POSITIONING 

The main risks with baby- 
wearing are that a baby might 
slump down and rest their 
chin on their chest or that 
excess fabric could cover 
their airway, both of which 
can inhibit breathing. 


Time to shop! 

There are many 
different styles of 
baby carriers and the 
best way to choose 
one is to try one 

on at aretailer or 
with a babywearing 
group or consultant. 
If you prefer, 

many consultants 
offer virtual 
appointments, where 
they can make sure 
you’re getting the 
best fit over Zoom. 


Your carrier should be 
positioned so that your baby 
is high on your chest, their 
head is close enough to kiss 
and youcan see that their 
airway is clear. If you experi- 
ence back pain or feel like you 
have to keep a hand on your 
baby for extra support, the 
carrieristoo loose. Adjust 
your baby’s position if you 
hear them grunting, as they 
may be having trouble 
breathing. The other concern 
with babywearing is over- 
heating. Dress your babe in 
only as many layers as you're 
comfortable in and remem- 
berthatthe carrier counts 

as a layer, too. 

Dennisisso glad she got 
into babywearning. “You're 
meeting their needs while 
meeting your own,” she says. 
“What could be better than 
that?” —Avie Herman 
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What to do if 
your toddler 
bites—or gets 
bitten by 
another kid— 
at daycare 





FAIZA VENZANT SAYS her 
son’s shoulder still bearsa 
small scar from when he was 
bitten by a playmate at his 
Toronto daycare four years 
ago. Qayam was around one 
and a half when it happened. 
When she and her husband 
were told about the incident 
by a daycare teacher, they 
“felt very protective,” she 
says. “We wondered, ‘Why is 
this kid targeting our child? 
Do we need to pull him out of 
daycare?’ And my husband 
wanted to know which child 
was doing the biting.” The 
teacher did not share the 
child’s name with them—a 
common daycare policy that 
is meant to protect families 
from unnecessary conflict. 

Their reaction was typical. 
“Parents on both sides of a 
biting incident are often hor- 
rified—it feels very primitive 
and wrong,’ says Lorrie 
Huggins, a Toronto-based 
YMCA general manager who 
oversees staff training and 
works on curricula for YMCA 
daycares across Canada. 

In Qayam's case, the 
teacher explained that biting 
is anormal toddler behaviour 
and outlined the strategies 
they would use to reinitin. 

About six weeks later, the 
wave of biting incidents in the 
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No Biting, Louise by Margie Palatini, 
illustrated by Matthew Reinhart, $22 
No Biting! Written and illustrated by Karen Katz, $10 
Teeth Are Not for Biting by Elizabeth Verdick, 
illustrated by Marieka Heinlen, $14 


toddler room stopped as 
suddenly as it had started, 
to everyone’s relief. 

A few years later, Venzant 
and her husband saw this 
scenario from the other per- 
spective, when it was their 
younger son doing the biting. 

“It really clicked for us 
when Malik started biting. 
We got the same reassurance 
we d been given on the other 
side of the experience, about 
how it was developmentally 
appropriate.” The teachers 
encouraged them not to make 
a big deal out of it. 

Despite the strong emo- 
tions biting brings on, it’s 
very common. In fact, ina 
typical daycare setting with 
60 kids, there will probably 
be about one biting episode 
per day, according to an arti- 
cle about baby and toddler 
biting in the journal 
Paediatrics & Child Health. 

Sharon Smile, a develop- 
mental paediatrician at 
Holland Bloorview Kids 
Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Toronto, says that biting is 
commonly seen within the 
first three years. Babies are 
“oral explorers,” says Smile. 
New foods and textures make 
little ones newly aware of 
their mouths, and fora teeth- 
ing baby, “it just feels good to 
bite down,” adds Huggins. 

As babies move into tod- 
dler territory and start 
socializing with other kids, 
often around 12 to 18 months, 
biting may happen due to all 
those strong emotions they 
aren't able to express ver- 
bally. Navigating frustra- 
tions with new friends, such 


as sharing a coveted toy, isa 
sophisticated behaviour that 
is hard for toddlers. Children 
might also bite because they 
are tired or overwhelmed, 

or they might simply be 
experimenting (“What hap- 
pensifIdothis?”). Even 
enthusiasm can contribute. 
In Qayam's case, the little girl 
who bit him was one of his 
close buddies at daycare, says 
Venzant, and “biting was her 
way of showing she really 
wanted to play with him.” 

When a pattern of biting 
develops at a daycare, staff 
will try to recognize triggers 
and intervene. After an inci- 
dent, staff speak calmly and 
use simple phrasing that 
labels the behaviour—not the 
kid—and its consequences. 
Try “No biting; it hurts.” 
(Shaming and punishments 
don’t help, adds Huggins.) 

She also says it’s a good idea 
to encourage the biter to par- 
ticipate in “making it better.” 
If the bitten kid is OK with it 
(and COVID protocols allow), 
the biter could help apply the 
cold compress. This way, they 
contribute to helping to 
resolve the situation. 

Most of the time, biting 
just “evaporates” as kids get 
older, says Huggins. If biting 
continues beyond three and 
a half years old, talk to your 
child’s teachers, and then 
their doctor. 

Venzant’s parting advice is 
to remember that biting often 
happens just as your child is 
about to burst with words. 
“Try to see it as: What are they 
trying to tell you that they 
can't say yet?” —Jen Cutts 


~~ 
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PREGNANCY 


Done with 
diapers? 
Here?s how to 
teach your 
preschooler 
bathroom 
skills 





NEWBORN 


TODDLER 


IT'S A PRETTY big moment 
when your kid can finally 
recognizethe need to go and 
hold it until they make it to 
the washroom. 

But even once you've 
kicked daytime diaperstothe 
curb, toilet-trained kids will 
still need an adult's help to 
get through all the elements 
of the bathroom routine. 
Working toward bathroom 
independence—where your 
kiddo can handle the whole 
process from beginning to 
end without assistance—is 
a good and necessary step for 
kids as they enter preschool 
and kindergarten. 

Here’s how to help them 
master those skills—and get 
yourself on the other side of 
the bathroom door. 

BREAK DOWN THE STEPS 

As adults, we're so used to the 
typical series of bathroom 
events—using the toilet, wip- 
ing, flushing, washing up— 
that we don’t even think 
about it. But for a preschooler, 
it can be tough to remember 
allthe steps and to dothem in 
the right order. Suzie 
Warneke, an early childhood 
educator at Wind and Tide, a 
preschoolin Langley, BC, 
recommends affixing a visual 
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representation of each step of 
the process on the bathroom 
wall. Draw your own pictures 
if you're artistically inclined 
or look online for a printable. 
ASSESS YOUR BATHROOM 
Look at the space from a pre- 
schooler’s point of view. Is it 
easy to reach the toilet paper, 
the soap and the towel? Is 
there a stool that's both 
sturdy and easy to move from 
the toilet to the sink? Some 
parents even redecorate a bit 
to ensure the room feels kid- 
friendly. “I made the bath- 
room look calming and 
inviting,” says Danielle 
Fitzgerald, a mom of two in 
Thunder Bay, Ont., whose 
sons, Darius and Silas, are 
now five and 10. “And since 
they were into racing, I 
bought asoap dispenser that 
looked like a car.” 
DRESS FOR SUCCESS 
Stacey Cham-Klein's girls, 
Olivia and Elaina, are all 
about the party dresses with 
long, fluffy skirts and sashes. 
But when each one was four 
and starting junior kinder- 
garten, the Thunder Bay 
mom made a point of taking 
the frocks out of rotation fora 
bit, since hiking up all that 
extra fabric could posea 
problem. She also put the 
jeans away, offering leggings 
and sweats instead. “Why 
make them fiddle with buck- 
les and zippers?” she says. 
ZERO IN ON WIPING 
First, show them how to get 
toilet paper off the roll and 
how to scrunch or fold it. 
Don’t get too hung up on the 
amount of paper they take, as 
long as it's notso much that it 
could clog up the plumbing. 
Show how a pee wipe is 
more of a gentle pat at the 
front, whereas a poop wipe 
has to be front to back, to 
prevent skin irritation and 
urinary tract infections, 
especially in girls. The poop 
wipe, of course, needs to be 
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SCHOOL AGE 


done a number of times, 
until the toilet paper isn’t 
marked anymore. As far 

as positioning goes, here’s 
another preschool trick: 
“Tell them to tickle their 
toes,” says Fitzgerald, 
explaining that if your child 
bends forward on the toilet 
and touches their toes with 
one hand, that putsthem in 

a more open position for wip- 
ing properly with the other 
hand and then dropping the 
used toilet paper in the toilet. 


Parent hack: 

To teach your kid 
about wiping their 
bum, try smearing 
Nutella, peanut 
butter or seed butter 
on a paper plate 

and have your child 
wipe it off with toilet 
paper. This helps 
them understand 
how much pressure 
is needed and how 
many wipes are 
required to get the 
job done. Bonus: 
Kids find this fun! 


CHOOSE SOAP SMARTLY 
Hot tip: Foamy soap rinses 
faster than liquid and helps 
make washing fun. You'll 
have to explain how long to 
scrub for. “Saying, ‘Wash 
your hands for 20 seconds’ 
means nothing to kids,” says 
Warneke, but having them 
sing “Twinkle Twinkle” 
means they*1l wash well. 
Don’t let them run off with- 
out drying—damp hands are 
more likely to pick up and 
spread bacteria. 

Finally, keep celebrating 
like you did when your kid 
first started toilet training. 
“Darius likes to FaceTime 
my parents afterwards when 
he does something big on his 
own,” she says. Time for 
the bathroom party dance! 
— Bonnie Schiedel 
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Stop 
slouching! 
Help your kids 
avoid bad 
posture by 
teaching them 
healthy habits 





ABOUT A YEAR ago, Toronto 
mom Shira Blum* finally 
decided to do something 
about her seven-year-old 
daughter’s gait. “Yael had 
always walked a little funny, 
which is kind of normal for 
atoddler, but it didn't go 
away,” says Blum. Yael's feet 
were slightly turned in, 
which Blum later learned 
was creating tightness in her 
hips. This affected her move- 
ment, her posture and even 
the way she danced. 

Despite Yael's doctor being 
unconcerned, Blum took her 
to achiropractor and eventu- 
ally to a rolfer. (Rolfing, con- 
sidered an alternative 
medicine, is often described 
as a type of deep-tissue mas- 
sage and body manipulation.) 
“Iwas amazed,” says Blum. 
“After just one session, she 
was standing more upright 
and her feet were straighter.” 

Even if your child doesn’t 
show any signs of unusual 
gait or excessive slouching, 
you should still keep an eye 
on their posture and teach 
them “spinal hygiene” to 
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Switch it up! Even more important than your kid’s posture at any 
given time is how long they are sustaining it, says Toronto chiropractor 
Ann Mussett. “So if they’re sitting in a funny position, make sure they’re 
changing it all the time.” She suggests using a 30-minute timer if this 

is anissue in your home. You could also consider a yoga ball, perhaps 
as a desk chair or for watching TV. Yoga balls engage the core mus- 


cles, making it nearly impossible to slouch or sit ina detrimental way. 


ensure their backs are happy 
in the long term. Here are 
some tips to keep in mind. 
FIND A BACKPACK THAT FITS 
Backpacks that are too heavy 
or are worn incorrectly can 
cause muscle and joint injury, 
along with back, neck and 
shoulder pain. Look fora 
pack with wide, padded 
shoulder straps and a waist 
strap to help with weight dis- 
tribution. Encourage your 
child to wear their backpack 
on both shoulders rather 
than throwing it over just 
one. (Easier said than done, 
but try!) 

A good rule of thumb is 
that a full backpack shouldn't 
exceed 15 percent of your 
kid’s weight. Rolling back- 
packs can reduce strain if 
your kid is carrying an extra- 
heavy load, but they can be 
hard to use on stairsand in 
crowded hallways. 

SET THE STAGE AT HOME 
Try to avoid your kid usinga 
laptop on their bed or in their 
lap. “Looking down all the 
time puts a lot of strain on the 
neck,” says Toronto chiro- 
practor Ann Mussett. This can 
cause pain and inflammation 
in the short term, and possi- 
bly impact how kids’ bodies 
develop over time. 

TEACH THEM HOW TO SIT 
While it’s tempting to tell 
our hunched-over kids to “sit 
up straight,” this isn’t a par- 
ticularly helpful approach, 
says certified rolfer Allison 
Talacko, because they’ 1] end 
up sitting in a way that's 
unnaturally rigid. Instead, 
teach your child to sit on 
their “sits bones”—the bony 


protrusions you can feel if 
you slide your hand under 
your butt while sitting. 
“Once you're centred on 
your sits bones, you can 
move back and forth, you can 
roll around on them—your 
body can organize itself 
around asupportive base.” 
GET MOVING 
One of the biggest risks to 
posture is lack of physical 
activity, with the correlation 
between good posture and 
activity well documented. 
“Kids who exercise tend to 
have better posture—more 
upright versus slumped,” says 
Mussett. “Sojust getting your 
kids moving is key.” Choose 
anything that engages them, 
from sports to dance and 
everything in between. 
MAKE IT A FAMILY AFFAIR 
Talacko suggests having fre- 
quent dance parties or move- 
ment parties on the rug. 
“Pretend you reacatora 
tiger, because they move 
through their rib cage,” she 
says. Creating TikToksisa 
fun way to invite movement, 
as is family yoga: Poses like 
cat-cow create fluidity in the 
spine, while downward dog 
relieves back pain and 
strengthens the ab muscles 
that help support the spine. 
All these practices will 
benefit your kids in the long 
term. Says Mussett: “Good 
spinal hygiene, exercise, 
movement and breathing— 
put those four things into 
your kid’s life while they’re 
young and they’ ll take them 
into their teen years and 
beyond.” —Chris Deacon 
*Name has been changed 
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4 PANDEMIC EATING HABITS 
WE SHOULD KEEP 


The pandemic changed a lot of our routines around food, 
but researchers have the scoop on which new habits should 
stick around. And no, we dont just mean sourdough! 


CREATED BY THE GUELPH FAMILY HEALTH STUDY 


THERE'S A LOT ABOUT pre-COVID life that we can't wait to get back to. 
But, after over a year of working from home, virtual school, and physical 
distancing, your family may have picked up some good food habits that you 
should keep. 

Researchers from the University of Guelph have been studying how 
families have adapted to the pandemic when it comes to mealtimes, grocery 
shopping and what foods they throw out. Their results revealed four key 
eating habits your family should continue post-pandemic. 


Grocery shop with a mission 
Many families changed up their grocery shopping routines to make fewer 
trips to the store and purchasing more per trip. Plan your meals, review what 
foods you have in the fridge and cupboards, and make a grocery list before 
you head to the store. This will help you to focus on what you need and reduce 
impulse buying. Meal planning doesn't have to be complicated—start with 
a few of your family’s favourite dishes and work your way from there. 

To reduce food waste, plan to use up fresh ingredients (like meats or fresh 
vegetables) early in the week and save longer-lasting ingredients (like cheese, 
grains, or frozen vegetables) for later in the week. 


Get kids in the kitchen 
In addition to spending more time cooking meals at home, many families 
reported involving their kids in cooking more than before the pandemic. 
Kids make excellent sous chefs! There are plenty of age-appropriate 
tasks that you can delegate, like washing veggies or setting the table. Plus, 
research shows that kids who help prepare meals have more positive food 
attitudes and are more likely to try the food they helped prepare. Try having 
your little ones roll out dough, rip up lettuce, count out recipe measurements 
or choose the pasta shape. 


© guelphfamilyhealthstudy | Y healthstudy | (©) familyhealthstudy 


Ditch the last-minute drive-thru 

With fewer after-school activities to rush off to and less commuting, fami- 
lies relied less on last-minute takeout and more on home cooking. The 
last-minute takeout that came in handy in a pinch was replaced by plans to 
support local restaurants on scheduled days during the week. Planning 
meals throughout the week can help your family have healthier meals and 
waste less food. 

Cooking more meals at home doesn't have to be stressful even when 
life gets busier again for everyone. Free downloadable cookbooks with 
quick, easy, and dietitian-approved recipes the whole family will enjoy can 
be found at guelphfamilyhealthstudy.com/cookbooks. Check out the 
chapter in “Rock What You've Got: Recipes for Preventing Food Waste’ with 
2-for-1 meals that provide dinner for your family and give leftovers a deli- 
cious makeover for the next day! 


Waste not, want not 

Compared to before the pandemic, families reduced their food waste by 
improving their management of food in their households. Serving leftovers, 
keeping an eye on what you have in the fridge, and opting to eat all edible 
parts of foods—who likes peeling potatoes, anyway?—means cost savings 
and reducing how much food ends up in the landfill. 

Want to prolong the lifespan of foods in your fridge? Make sure you are 
storing your foods in the correct places. The door is the warmest spot in 
your fridge and the bottom shelf is the coldest. If your fridge has crisper 
drawers, you can adjust the humidity vents to keep your produce happy. 
High humidity (closed vents, less air circulation) will keep your leafy greens, 
carrots, cauliflower, bell peppers, and other veggies from wilting. Lower 
humidity (open vents, more air circulation) is best for fruits and veggies that 
tend to break down, like apples, grapes, mushrooms and lemons. 
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100% leak free, 
no matter how you sleep 





Always Overnight pads have a 2X la rger back: 
for up to 10 hours of protection while you sleep. 








*vs. Always Maxi Regular with wings 


© Procter & Gamble, 2020 












CANADA'S OVERALL FERTILITY rate has been on the decline for 
20 years and hit a record low in 2019. But there's an anomaly in 
the trend: If you look at women between the ages of 40 and 44, fer- 
tility rates are actually increasing. 

Why are more women waiting until they're older to have kids? 
Some are prioritizing their careers and are taking longer to meet 
partners and start families. Others are building up their financial 
security or waiting until they can afford a home before trying to 
have children. 


AT LONGER LAST 





More Canadian women than ever 
are becoming mothers in their 40s— 
with absolutely zero regrets. 


WRITTEN BY ANDREA YU 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RAINA + WILSON 
AND GUILLAUME SIMONEAU 


There can be challenges, fertility being one of them. But being a 
slightly older mom hasits advantages, too. Aside from having more 
time to earn and save, women who begin their motherhood jour- 
ney later in life believe they experience fewer regrets than younger 
moms when it comes to things like missed opportunities. And hav- 
ing experienced more years without kids makes older moms feel 
more empowered to pass on that wisdom and knowledge to their 
little ones. For some women, having a kid in their 40s was how they 
planneditallalong. For others, it'sjust how their lives panned out. 
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“Since becoming 
a mother, | feel 
like l'm a better 

and kinder wife, 
sister, daughter 
and friend.” 
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Mariana 

y 40 
WITH DAUGHTER, 
ISABEL, 4 MONTHS 








MY CHILDHOOD WAS SPENT in Bulgaria. I grew 
up in a bachelor apartment with my mother, 
father and younger sister. My parents did agreat 
job raising me under the circumstances. But liv- 
ingin a communist country, where you couldn't 
own a business or your own property, made me 
motivated to accomplish more with my life. We 
immigrated to Canada when Iwas16, and settled 
in Mississauga, Ont. In 2005, when I was 25, I 
met Freddie Campos at a nightclub in Toronto. 
We were just friends for years, then we got into 
arelationship when I was 31. 

I had always thought about having kids. But I 
felt like I had to get to a certain point in my life. 
I wanted to have security in income and hous- 
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“Having kids when you're older 
isnt such a shocking thing anymore, 
ana it shouldn't be.” 








ing. And Freddie felt the same way. In 2013, I got 
my real estate licence and started my own busi- 
ness. Freddie got his licence in 2015 and joined 
the business, which has grown exponentially 
since then. In the spring of 2019, we bought a 
townhouse together in Roncesvalles, a neigh- 
bourhood in the west end of Toronto. It wasa 
great place to start a family, and that’s when we 
really felt like we were ready to have a kid. In 
March 2020, at age 39, I found out I was pregnant. 
My sister, who's six years younger than I am, 
actually became pregnant two months before 
me. My parents were so happy for us. 

My pregnancy went very smoothly. I worked 
throughout it and was even replying to work 
emails on my phone in the delivery room. Our 
daughter, Isabel Carmen, was born on December 
28, 2020. Since Freddie and I are both self- 
employed, neither ofus gets maternity or pater- 
nity leave. So we had to have a sound financial 
plan. We decided to continue working after her 
birth, although we did line up some help with 
marketing, putting up listings and doing show- 
ings if we needed it. 

We're lucky that our daughter is a good sleeper, 
so Freddie and I each get around six hours of sleep 
at night. I went back to work right after giving 
birth. Freddie and l alternate with child care, so 
I'll watch Isabel while he goes on property show- 
ings. Then Freddie will take over and 111 go out 
to film a video for a new listing. 

At 40 years old, I’m the oldest person in my 
friend group. Most of them are also business own- 
ers and people who work for themselves. It's been 
kind ofnormal for us to have kids a little bit later, 
so I haven't really felt like an older mom. Four of 
us had kids last year and the other moms were 
in their mid-to late 30s. 

Having kids when you're older isn't such a 
shocking thing anymore, and it shouldn't be. It 
gave me time to find a level of stability and suc- 
cess that I wouldn't have had in my 20s or 30s. I 
would have found a way to make it work when I 
was younger, but now we can dothings like sign 
Isabel up for piano lessons, or put herin a great 
daycare, with less financial stress. Freddie and 
I had our busiest year ever in 2020 and this year 
is proving to be just as busy, if not more. I feel 
like a superwoman for being able to do it all— 
run asuccessful business and raise a child. 
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“Being an older Black mom helps me raise a 
child who's going to be more confident, tolerant, 
accepting ana perhaps even more outspoken 
and unapologetic about herself, like Iam.” 










Michelle 
Osbourne, 46 
WITH DAUGHTER, 
NAIMA, 4 YEARS 


WHEN I GOT MARRIED IN 2006, I didn’t think I 
wanted my own children. I was very happy with 
my life and career and travelling. I was happy 
by myself. But when I entered my late 30s, I 
started feeling the itch. I wondered if I'd feel 
regret not going through the experience of hav- 
ing children. At the time, I was going through a 
divorce with my now ex-wife. Ithought to myself, 
Who amI going tomeet at this age whois going to 
want to have children? I really didn’t think it 
would happen. 

In May 2014, Iwasonavacation inthe Dominican 
Republic and I met someone who was from Quebec 
City. By November, I had moved from Toronto to 
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Quebec to be with her. She wanted to have chil- 
dren, too. But she had no interest in carrying a 
child, and I did. 

A year later, we went to a fertility clinic to get 
artificial insemination from asperm donor. I got 
pregnant after the second try, but unfortunately 
miscarried. By the fourth try, in May 2016, I 
became pregnant again. And on January 3, 2017, 
Naima Osbourne Morneau was born. I was 42, but 
Ihadno problems with the pregnancy or delivery. 
The doctors all said, “You're having a baby like 
you re 20 years old.” Everybody was so shocked. 

Being a Black, anglophone new mom in Quebec 
City was difficult. The city is very French and 
very white. I would go to mom groups but no one 
would talk to me. It was very lonely. I eventually 
found a couple of Black women in mom groups 
specifically organized for anglophones living in 
Quebec City. I was like, Oh, thank God. Most of 
them are from Toronto or Montreal. And we've 
connected very well because of our culture, our 
backgrounds and where we're from. 

In 2019, I separated from my partner, but we 
share custody to help raise our daughter. Asa 
Black queer mom, and an anomaly in Quebec 
City, Ihave to make sure that my daughter under- 
stands and embraces how she's different. She's 
going to have challenges being a biracial child 
and having two moms who were in an interra- 
cial relationship in a place where all of this is so 
new. I want to instillin her the confidence to be 
herself and have conversations with people when 
they ask about her family and why she doesn’t 
know who her dad is. 

In June 2020, I took Naima to a Black Lives 
Matter protest. I knew it was a very important 
part of history that I wanted her to be a part of. 
Being an older Black mom helps me raisea child 
who's going to be more confident, tolerant, 
accepting and perhaps even more outspoken and 
unapologetic about herself, like I am. Because 
Pve lived so many years as a human being, asa 
woman, asa queer person and asa Black person, 
I can use what I’ve learned from those experi- 
ences to parent this child so she won't have to go 
through the angst and the tough times that I did. 
That doesn’t mean that I don’t have difficult 
moments. It just means she gets to learn from 
more of the good stuff than the bad stuff. 














“The most 
unexpected thing 
about motherhood 

is the judgment and 
competition about how 
we mother. | wasn’t 
prepared for it!” 


“Before having 

a baby, | never 
even came close 
to understanding 
how much is 
really involved in 
being a mother. 
It’s a lot.” 








HAVING KIDS is something I’ve always known 
I wanted. But I wanted things to be lined upina 
certain way—with an established career andin 
a good relationship with a partner. I thought that 
would be a solid foundation for starting a fam- 
ily. But it didn’t happen for me that way. 

Still single when I was 39, I went to a fertility 
clinic to find out what my chances were of get- 
ting pregnant. I had some tests done to see how 
many eggs I had left and what my hormone lev- 
els were. They said I was doing OK and I could 


“As a mom in my 40s, I feel like I have 
a lot of life experience under my belt. 
I can take all of that and teach my 
child from my experiences.” 








still get pregnant, but that I should do it soon. A 
few years later, when I was 42, I reconnected with 
someone from my past. Our relationship was on 
and off, but he expressed an interest in having 
kids. So we talked about it and he was up for help- 
ing me get pregnant. He didn’t want to be involved 
financially, so we signed a contract that said I 
had all rights and responsibilities to the child. 
It was as if he was a sperm donor. 

We went ahead with IVF straight away. Things 
ended between us before it was complete, but the 
single embryo that resulted from that one IVF 
cycle took. I was five weeks shy of my 44th birth- 
day when I had my baby, Reya, in July 2020. 

Being asolo mom, especially during a pan- 
demic, has been challenging and exhausting. 
But it’s also super rewarding. My kid is so cute. 
It's such a gift anda privilege that I get to watch 
this tiny little human develop and grow. 

Most of my friends had kids 10 or 15 years ago, 
so they’re dealing with other stages of family 
life. But when I was finishing up a prenatal class 
just before COVID, I created a WhatsApp group 
with some of the women I met there. We share 
our experiences and worries and questions as we 
navigate raising babies during COVID. Most of 
the other moms are in their mid-30s, so I’m defi- 
nitely the oldest in the group. But I don’t feel like 
an older mom. In my heart, I feel like I’m 28 for- 
ever. Maybe I’m more physically exhausted? 

As a mom in my 40s, I feel like I’ve got a lot of 
life experience under my belt. In my 20s and 30s, 
Iwas able to doa lot of travelling and adventure 
stuff, like solo backpacking, going on last-minute 
trips and riding motorcycles. I’ve been able to 
work through a lot of personal issues, like how 
to bea better communicator. I can take all ofthat 
and teach my child from my experiences. 

It wasn’t exactly that standard and perfect 
and happy set of circumstances that led me to 
having Reya. But I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. I’m proud of myself for having done this all 
on my own, even though it was hard. But she 
seems to be thriving, and she’s a happy kid. So 
for me, that’s allthat matters right now. 
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HIKING, BIKING, PICNICS AND MORE 
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IN GOOD 
COMPANY 


Once again, summer won't be quite as wed hoped. But last 
year our family had one of our best summers yet—and I’m 
excited to see what this one will bring. 


WRITTEN BY HOLLAY GHADERY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CARMEN CHEUNG 


MY FATHER WAS in Iran visiting family when much of the world 
went into lockdown in March of 2020. Iran would turn out to be one 
of the hardest-hit countries during the first wave of COVID-19. 

My four children, aged nine, eight, five and two, were especially 
vocal in their demand for their grandfather to come home, bor- 
rowing my phone to send him messages until he promised to return 
as soon as possible. After some challenges, my dad managed to 
hopscotch his way through Europe and back to Ontario. When his 
two-week quarantine was over, my family finally exhaled. 

He was fine. We were lucky. 

Ever since COVID gripped the world, it seems my life is com- 
posed of these pockets of gratitude. Anxiety, anxiety, anxiety and 
then relief, like the first gulp of air after being held underwater. 

I have a supportive spouse and parents and in-laws, healthy 
children, and I get to do what I love for a living. I feel lucky every 
day, but COVID has tested my ability to control my anxieties. 

All my kids have been home for over a year, and while this in 
itself has been a source of only minimal stress—I decided to take 
my writing career freelance precisely because I wanted to spend 
more time with them—new elements, like virtual learning and 
lockdown restrictions, have been immensely challenging. 

My husband is an essential worker, which meant he was seldom 
around to help me and the kids with school work. Our toddler, who 
has atypical tyrannical streak at the best of times, was perpetu- 
ally enraged that his older siblings were home but not playing with 
him. The older kids found daily online classes and the constant 
stream of technical glitches and miscommunications so frustrat- 
ing that our keyboards were often splattered with tears. Some of 
them mine. Sometimes I wondered what I did to deserve this. 

Of course, the pandemic had nothing to do with anything I had 
done, but as someone who has a genetic predisposition to certain 
mental health issues, I also knew my ability—and, by extension, 
my children’s ability—to survive the pandemic could have every- 
thing to do with what I did moving forward. 

As as that first pandemic summer approached, my husband 
and I made a few life-changing decisions. First, we decided that 
we'd bubble with my parents. This decision meant that the kids 
would not be able to see their friends, whom they hadn’t seen since 
schools closed in mid-March. My parents were at an increased risk 
of suffering serious effects of the virus because of their age and 
my father’s heart disease and diabetes. 

My kids supported the decision, unfazed by its implications. 
Their grandfather being temporarily stuck in Iran had shaken 
them. My nine-year-old son had sagely reasoned, “T ll havea life- 
time with friends. I don’t get that with Nana and Gramps.” 

Having my parents in our bubble that summer would also mean 
that I had child care when I needed to work. I'd struggled to keep 








up with my freelance commitments during the school year, often 
staying up until two or three in the morning to meet deadlines. It 
was our hope that with my parents’ help, I would be able to do less 
late-night working, take better care of my health and use the free 
time I did have to teach my children more Farsi—a language they 
were eager to learn. 

My husband and I also decided that we’d take advantage of the 
seller’s market and move. We already lived in a small town but we 
wanted to push out farther into the country, closer to both of our 
parents and nature. Our kids had dreams of tree forts and zip lines 
and raising chickens. 

Because we were saving money on the usual splurge of summer 
outings, extracurricular activities and vacations, we decided to 
buy a trailer up north ona lake I knew as a child. We'd shake off 
the digital tethers of the last few months and embrace friluftsliv— 
the Scandinavian tradition of open-air life. 

It was an idyllic vision for summer, and as far as summers go, 
that's how T ll remember it—for the most part. 

Anequaltruthisthat my children, all very different, had been 
insmacking distance of each other almost every hour of every day 
for months. This closeness has had its challenges—heads have lit- 
erally butted—but during the summer of 2020, something amaz- 
ing started to happen. My kids learned how to work together ina 
canoe to get where they wanted to go, how water tastes when licked 
off a paddle and how to execute a perfect J-stroke. They figured 
out howto bait their lines with jig lures, but ifthey tried to use live 
minnows from the bait shop, I'd insist the fish be released, Free 
Willy-style from the end of the dock. They also had the decency 
to roll their eyes at me when I wasn’t looking. 

That summer, we all learned more about how to cherish people 
we don’t always understand, and really, I think that’s a founda- 
tion of family. 

This summer, things will bea little different, but I’m looking 
forward to it all the same. We ended up selling the trailer to help 
pay for our new home, a one-room schoolhouse built in 1850 and 
situated on a country road mere minutes from both sets of grand- 
parents. My father and my children have been busy hatching 
chicks since February. My husband put up the zip line, and the 
kids have found the perfect grove for their tree fort. We also have 
asmall pond to explore, the fish so far unseen. 

My older brother and sister-in-law have also had their first child, 
ason, whom we've seen only at a distance and through windows. 
While we all hope to be able to play with him this summer, if that’s 
not the case—if we have to continue to keep our distance so that 
our loved ones are safe—that’s OK, too. 

We know we're lucky and we are excited as we plan for another 
summer to remember. 
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Biking is a great way to get 
your family outdoors and 
active this summer. Here's 
what you need to get started. 
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WHETHER YOU'RE AN avid cyclist or a recre- 
ational rider, biking with kidsis a whole new ter- 
rain. Butit’sagreat way to enjoy some fresh air. 
And with a bit of planning—and some safety 
tips—you'll be rolling in no time! 


RIDING WITH YOUR KIDS 

There are many ways to enjoy cycling with your 
family even before your kid is old enough to ride 
on their own. Mounted child seats and bike trail- 
ers are your choices for tots over the age of one. 
Babies under 12 months old cannot safely be trans- 
ported inside bike trailers. Make sure your little 
one can sit unassisted and support their head while 
wearing an approved and properly fitting light- 
weight helmet. Choosea bike seat with a high back, 
shoulder harness and lap belt so your child remains 
supported even if they fall asleep. For older kids 
who can cycle independently but can’t handlea 
longer ride, consider a tow bar or rope, which 
hitches their bike to yours; they can pedal but you 
still do the heavy lifting. 


HELMETS 

Wearing a helmet is the best thing you can do to 
stay safe while cycling, andin many provinces, 
it’s the law. A helmet can reduce the risk of seri- 
ous head injury by 60 percent, according to 
Parachute, a Canadian charity that focuses on 
injury prevention. 

Helmet fit is key. Foran easy check, try out the 
2V1 rule: your helmet should sit two fingers above 
your eyebrows, the straps should create a V-shape 
around your ears, and there should be enough 
space for one finger in between your chin and the 
chinstrap. It’s always best to try before you buy. 

Be sure to purchase a certified helmet: Look 
forasticker or label on your helmet that says CSA 
(Canadian Standards Association), ANSI 
(American National Standards Association), 
CPSC (Consumer Product Safety Commission), 
ASTM (American Society for Testing and 
Materials) or Snell. You need to replace kids’ hel- 
mets every five years or after any type of colli- 
sion; adults should replace their helmets every 
three to five years. 


Check your kid’s bike 
each season to ensure 
it still fits and that the 

brakes are working, 

the tire pressure is 

good and the chain 
is tight. 





CHOOSING A BIKE 

Balance bikes are a great way tointroduce your 
child to their first set of wheels at around 18 
months, when they are walking and running 
confidently. These bikes don't have pedals or 
training wheels, butthey teach important skills 
like balance and steering. Once they’ve mastered 
those, moving to a two-wheeler will be much 
easier. If your kid doesn’t take to a balance bike, 
a traditional trike might be more their speed. 

When shopping around for atwo-wheeler, visit 
your local bike store and have your kid test out 
different options. You'11 know the size is right 
when your child can straddle the bike and have 
both feet firmly planted on the ground. Makesure 
that they can easily reach the handlebars and that 
the seat can be adjusted; it’s important that they 
feel comfortable on the bike and that it isn’t too 
heavy for them. (Tip: Kids’ bikes are measured by 
the wheel diameter. If you have to shop online, 
useasize chart to help figure out what size wheel 
they'1l need based on their age and height.) 

You may be tempted to buy a bigger bike for 
your child to “grow into,” but this can make it 
harder for them to learn. “Having a bike that’s 
too big to control is really frustrating for their 
skill-building,” says Stephanie Cowle, director 
of knowledge translation at Parachute, “and 
could actually turn them away from learning to 
enjoy cycling as an activity.” 

For their first two-wheeler, kids don’t need 
anything fancy like shocks, gear speeds or sus- 
pension. You can choose a bike with either pedal 
or hand breaks, depending on how comfortable 
your child is peddling. A beginner bike can run 
you anywhere between $100 to $300. 


WHERE TO RIDE 

Children under the age of 10 shouldn’t be riding on 
roads; stick to trails and the sidewalk. Always stay 
in single-file; it’s best to ride behind your kids so 
youcan keep pace with them and watch for oncom- 
ing traffic, such as pedestrians or other cyclists. 
Once kids are old enough to rideon the road, make 
sure that everyone understands how to read road 
signs, knows the hand signals for changing direc- 
tions and stopping, and stays on the right side. 


STAY VISIBLE 
Wearing bright colours and attaching a flag to 
your bike or trailer is an easy way to help you 
stand out. To increase visibility, Cowle recom- 
mends flashing lights and reflectors. “These 
should be on your bike at all times, whether 
you re riding day or night,” she says. 

In some places, lights and bells are the law; 
check your provincial rules to see what’s required 
in your area. —Emily McDonald 





Get the gear 
What you need before 
you hit the road. 


THULE COASTER XT, $500, 
SPORTCHEK.CA 2 VILAC BIKE 
BELL, $15, WELL.CA 3 BMXIE 

MOTO RED BALANCE BIKE, $120, 
MASTERMINDTOYS.COM 
NUTCASE LITTLE NUTTY MIPS 
HELMET, $90, MEC.CA 5 BELLELLI 
MR FOX STANDARD REAR SEAT 
BICYCLE CARRIER, $170, ALTITUDE- 
SPORTS.COM 6 CLASSIC BICYCLE, 
FROM $260, COCOVILLAGE.COM 
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WALK 


Hiking can be fun and doable for even 
the least outdoorsy families. Here’s how 
to keep things kid-friendly. 
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“NO MORE WALKING!” my three-year-old 
screamed during his first hike without a carrier. 
We weren't even halfway. Remembering the bub- 
blesin my backpack, we decided to end with a smile 
instead of completing the hike at all costs. 

My husband and I have guided paddling, dog- 
sled and backpacking trips over the years—but 
adventuring with our own little ones is com- 
pletely different. 

Like a lot of families who have been driven 
outdoors by pandemic restrictions, we've real- 
ized it’s important to adjust expectations and 
celebrate just making it outside, whether the 
path leads through Toronto’s ravines or Alberta’s 
Rocky Mountains. Here’s how to make happy 
trails for even the youngest explorers. 


PRIORITIZE 

Tanya Koob, owner of the blog Family Adventures 
in the Canadian Rockies, says to “gradually work 
your way up to the bigger kilometres and days. 
Bring friends [COVID permitting!], keep it light 
and let the children lead. Ifthey just want to stop 
and play in the creek, let them play.” 

As parents, it’s easy to get caught up in what we 
think we “should” be doing (thanks, Instagram), 
but hiking tunes usin to what we really need. There 
areas many reasons to hike as there are places to 
hike. Finding a path to explore can provide what 
so many of us have been craving over the last year: 
fresh air, healthy movement and meaningful con- 
nection to ourselves, to nature and to loved ones. 


PLAN 

The steps that happen before lacing up your hik- 
ing boots can feel overwhelming. “Fortunately, 
the more you get outside, the easier it gets, the 





Get the gear 
What you need before 
you hit the trail. 


1 PLASTIC FREE MINERAL 
SUNSCREEN STICK SPF 30, $20, 
ATTITUDELIVING.COM 
2 SUNSKIPPER BUCKET HAT, $28, 
SUNDAYAFTERNOONS.CA 3 360 ALL 
POSITIONS BABY CARRIER, 
$180, ERGOBABY.CA 
4 16-OZ-WIDE MOUTH SUSTAIN, $18, 
NALGENECANADA.COM 
5 KIDS BEECH WOOD SUNGLASSES, 
$30, WILDWOODEYEWEAR.CA 
6 CARE PLUS ICARIDIN 20% 
DEET-FREE INSECT REPELLENT, 
$16, WALMART.CA 


better your packing list becomes and the more 
experienced you become,” says Koob. 

When choosing atrail, consider distance, eleva- 
tion, fitness and motivation. The average adult can 
hike about three to six kilometres an hour on flat 
terrain. Butkidsare more unpredictable and they 
like to take breaks—often! To increase buy-in, 
involve them in planning the route and navigate 
toward features like waterfalls, caves and creeks. 

Timing is also key. To avoid crowded trails 
and parking lots, plan hikes around off-hours 
(weekdays, early mornings and in the after- 
noons once the quick hikers leave), in sub- 
ideal weather and at lesser-known spots. 
Remember to check online for trail closures 
and wildlife concerns. 


PACK 

If parents can play diaper bag Tetris, they can 
master packing for a hike—it’s all about systems. 
Daypacks should be roughly 10 percent ofa hiker’s 
weight. Little ones will probably carry only aleak- 
proof water bottle, snack and maybe a random 
toy—ifyou're lucky! Ifyou're going to have them 
carry a pack, make sure it's one with chest clips. 

Googling “10 hiking essentials” will yield a 
solid packing list. But simple walks need simpler 
systems. For kid-friendly hikes with cell service, 
your pack might hold extra clothes, Band-Aids 
for blisters or scrapes, water and sun protection. 
Extra socks are great for muddy puddles, and a 
map—even if you're in the middle of the city— 
will help children celebrate their progress. 

Never leave home without snacks, snacks and 
moresnacks. We avoid the “hangries” by bring- 
ing “adventure donuts” (in other words, Timbits), 
which motivate the kids to get going. 

For mid-hike peeing, I recommend giving drip- 
dry a try (or, as my daughter calls it, “wiggle- 
wiggle-wiggle”). But if you choose to bring wipes 
also pack a zip-top bag so you can follow the adage 
“pack it in, pack it out.” 

Unless you're scaling mountains, comfy run- 
ners beat a stiff pair of hikers. Wear what you 
can move in, and while you're still honing your 
systems, bring more layers than you think your 
family will need. 


PLAY 

Take it easy on yourself by making the hike fun. 
Lower expectations, read your kids’ energy lev- 
elsand pull out the trail games when enthusiasm 
wanes. Hide-and-seekisaclassic, but make physi- 
cal boundaries or have an adult on watch so you 
don’t end up playing a stressful real-life version. 
Toampit up, the “it” person can give shorter and 
shorter counts each round to challenge hiders’ 
camouflage abilities. 





>. 
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Novelty motivates younger kids, and might 
even help the adults remember to laugh. Repeat- 
after-me songs like “Down by the Bay” areinstant 
winners. Or bring a scavenger hunt printable of 
commonly found nature items (like acorns, bird, 
leaf, etc.) to keep kids busy. Older kids may be 
interested in learning actual hiking skills, such 
as orienteering, nature identification and geo- 
caching. The whole family can get involved in cre- 
ative activities like making nature art ora 
photography contest using your smartphone. 

Ifthe day’s still going sideways despite snacks, 
skills and sillies, Koob says, “There's no harmin 
ending a hike early and going for ice cream.” 


PREP FOR NEXT TIME 
Capture the learnings from each hike. What was 
the best mistake you made, and what worked 
well? Try adinner-table debrief witha highlight, 
lowlight and learning. 

Above all, remember that hiking with kids is 
along game, and creating outdoor-loving humans 
is the prize at the end. —Brianna Sharpe 
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Picnicking at the 
playground? Don't 
expect kids to dive 
right into the meal; 
they’Ll need time 
to run around and 
explore first. 












Pienicking 
checks off two 
of the hardest 

parenting boxes: 
getting your 
kids outside 

and getting 
them to eat. 
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A CEMENT MIXER RUMBLES past and a bus 
wheezes to a stop in front of our picnic blanket. 
My five-year-old grabs another fistful of Goldfish 
Crackers and cheers as a firetruck wails past. 
Before having kids, I never would 've noticed this 
strange triangle of grass witha view of the train 
tracks that is surrounded by roads on all sides, 
and I certainly wouldn't have pegged it as a per- 
fect picnic spot. But when picnicking with kids, 
“perfect” sometimes has a different aesthetic. A 
GO train zooms by and my daughter claps her 
hands. “Thisis the best picnic ever!” she insists, 
and it very well might be. 

Instagram will make you believe that picnics 
have to be colour-coordinated affairs, complete 
with gingham, idyllic views, fig-dotted charcute- 
rie boards and high-end baskets, but don't believe 
those perfect little squares! Picnics can be simple 
and easy, and when you can’t stand the thought of 
strapping your kids into their booster seats for yet 
another meal or sweeping up smushed blueberries 
from the far corners of the kitchen, toss some 
crackers and cheese in a bag and head outside. 


Here are five quick tips to get 
you and your kids picnicking 
this summer: 


1. DON’T OVERTHINK THE FOOD 

I like to go simple on a picnic and bring food I 
know the kids will eat (because who needs 
another food battle). Sometimes Ill throw con- 
tainers of leftovers into the picnic bag, some- 
times I’1l go the sandwich route, but I generally 
take a snack approach to picnicking—crackers, 
cheese, pickles, berries, cherries, bread—food 
that can handle an en route jostling. The key is 
not to overthink it. Go easy, go simple. Grab 
whatever you've got in the fridge. 

2. THE PICNIC BASKET (OR, ERM, BAG) 
Those upscale, Pinterest-esque baskets might be 
beautiful, but they are certainly not practical 
when wrangling a toddler and/or wearing a baby 
in acarrier. I prefer a large, sturdy tote bag ora 
backpack that will fit a picnic blanket (or beach 
towel or plastic tablecloth). Once it's packed, I 
leave our picnic bag next to the front door from 
Aprilto October, so I can grab it quickly. 

3. WHAT TO PACK 

In addition to the food and picnic blanket, I keep 
my picnic bag stocked with sunscreen, water bot- 
tles, masks, hand sanitizer and extra snacks. I 
always make sure I have a ball packed, anda cou- 
ple of books (Where's Waldo is the ultimate picnic 
book!), plus a few plastic dinosaurs and cars. And 
after eating leftover noodles with my hands one 
too many times, I try to make sure I have utensils 
rolled up in atea towel. 





Get the gear 
What you need before 
you pack your picnic. 


RADIO FLYER KID FOLD WAGON 
3-IN-1, $170, INDIGO.CA 
QUUT CUPPI, $12, KOLKID.CA 
OGOSPORT MINI SUPER SPORTS 
DISK, $30, CANADIANTIRE.CA 
CALIFORNIA BEACH BLANKET, 
$106, THECALIFORNIABEACHCO.CA 
OUI BEACH TENT, $60, 
INDIGO.CA 6 BUSINESS & PLEASURE 
CO. PREMIUM COOLER, $102, 
REVOLVE.COM 





4. GETTING THERE 
If the promise of a picnicisn’t enough to get your 
kids out the door, I recommend the promise of 
pre-picnic snacks on the way over. And if you 
don't have a stroller basket to fill (RIP, stroller, I 
miss you every day), a wagon works for carrying 
kids and a bag. I also use the basket on my bike 
for picnics outside of our walkable radius. 

5. LOCATION, LOCATION, LOCATION 

The triangular park, adjacent to the construc- 
tion vehicles, is one of my kids’ favourite spots, 
but parks near playgrounds and wading pools 
have also been popular. Beach picnics were great 
for my first child, though picnicking near bod- 
ies of water might not be ideal if your kids (like 
my second) will do everything in their power to 
launch themselves into the water. Big open fields 
are super (high school fields are perfect for that), 
as are balconies and backyards. And if your pic- 
nic gets rained out, youcan always hold it under 
the dining room table! —Lindsay Zier-Vogel TP 
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TRYING 
TIMES 


Once you have a baby, you assume you Il 
be able to have another. Sadly, it doesn't 
always work that way. Here's what 
secondary infertility can feel like— 
and what your options may be 
for tests and treatments. 





WRITTEN BY 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


VIDYA LEDSHAM WAS still hooked up to an IV in the hospital, recovering 
from the C-section delivery of her son, when she asked her doctor when 
she and her husband, Chris, could start planning for a second baby. “We 
wanted to have another right away because we wanted kids close in age,” 
says Ledsham. 

When Everett was a year old, they began trying to get pregnant again. 
“IT thought we could just do the same things that had worked the first time,” 
she says. (Everett's conception got a little nudge from a single dose of Clomid, 
a fertility medication that promotes ovulation.) But over the next five years, 
they did six cycles of fertility meds, then six cycles of IUI (intrauterine 
insemination, where a doctor inserts a thin tube through the cervix into 
the uterus to carry semen directly inside) and finally three cycles of IVF 
(in vitro fertilization, where the sperm and eggs are extracted, fertilized, 
and then an embryo is transferred into the uterus). 

Her first IVF cycle resulted in a pregnancy, but she had a miscarriage. 
They did two more IVF cycles but never saw a positive pregnancy test. “We 
decided to call it quits. We had hit the wallin medical treatments,” she says. 

The Ledshams are one of many couples who experience secondary infer- 
tility. The definition of secondary infertility is that you’ve been pregnant 
before but are having trouble getting pregnant again, says Jason Hitkari, 
a reproductive endocrinologist in Vancouver and president of the Canadian 
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Fertility and Andrology Society. That definition applies whether 
you conceived easilythe first time around or had difficulties. About 
one in six couples in Canada struggles with infertility, although 
that stat isn’t broken down into primary infertility (a couple who 
has never had a child after a year oftrying to conceive) and second- 
ary infertility. However, according to a 2012 study, about nine to 
12 percent of couples worldwide with at least one previous live birth 
have difficulty getting or staying pregnant again. 


What are the causes of secondary infertility? 

The causes of secondary infertility arethesameas primary infer- 
tility. In men, it means problems with sperm quality or delivery. 
In women, it can be due to conditions such as endometriosis or 
fibroids that damage the reproductive organs, or problems ovu- 
lating dueto a condition such as polycystic ovary syndrome (PCOS) 
or an untreated thyroid issue, which can lead to lower levels of 
the hormone progesterone, irregular periods or ovulation diffi- 
culties. (Thyroid conditions can also affect sperm quality.) 

Being overweight or underweight can also be an issue for women, 
sometimes contributing to irregular periods, ovulation difficul- 
ties or conditions like diabetes, which affects conception. 

Age can play a role, too. “People struggle more with fertility as 
they get older, particularly as women get older,” notes Hitkari. 

The age for a first pregnancy in Canada has been rising steadily 
since the mid-1960s, with an average age of 29 in 2016, according 
to Statistics Canada. Awoman’s fertility (in particular, the num- 
ber and quality of her eggs) starts to decrease in her 30s, and more 
so after age 35. For guys, sperm quality starts to decline between 
ages 35 and 40. 

“If you're having your first child at an older reproductive age, 
and then [try to have] the second one even later, then your age 
could be impacting, but I couldn't say for certain that the rates of 
secondary infertility are going up,” says Hitkari. And sometimes, 
frustratingly, there is no reason at all that doctors are able to pin- 
point, he says. This is called unexplained infertility, a diagnosis 
Hitkari says is given to about 20 percent of infertile couples. 
(Estimates of the rate of unexplained fertility vary—according to 
an article in the journal Reproductive BioMedicine Online, it’s closer 
to 50 percent.) Understandably, couples want to know “what 
changed” between conceiving their first and struggling to con- 
ceive another child, but sometimes, no matter how many tests 








yourun, no matter how much you investigate, “sometimes it’s just 
hard to find out,” says Hitkari. 


Warning signs and getting a diagnosis 

So how do you know if you are experiencing secondary infertil- 
ity? If you’ve been unsuccessfully trying to get pregnant for ayear 
(or for six months ifyou’re 35 or older or you have a diagnosed con- 
dition such as endometriosis or PCOS), talk to your healthcare 
provider about getting checked out. New changes like pain during 
sex or irregular periods can point to something else going on, but 
often there aren't any signs at all. 

A fertility workup by your family doctor will likely include a 
conversation with both partners about lifestyle factors that can 
affect fertility, like weight, alcohol use, recreational or prescrip- 
tion drug use, or consistent, ongoing exposure to harmful chemi- 
cals, like pesticides in the workplace. It will also likely include 
screening for any sexually transmitted infections anda blood test 
to check hormone levels. 

For women, your doctor may refer you for a transvaginal (inter- 
nal) pelvic ultrasound to look at your uterus and ovaries, for an 
X-ray dye test called a hysterosalpingogram (HSG) to see if your 
fallopian tubes are scarred or blocked, or for a sonohysterogram, 
an imaging test similar to an ultrasound, to examine the interior 
of the uterus for problems. 

For men, your doctor may refer you for a test to determine sperm 
and/or semen quality, an ultrasound to look for problems with 
the testicles or prostate, or a blood test to look for genetic issues 
(for example, ifthe sperm concentration is very low, it may be due 
toaninherited condition). Infertility itselfisn’t genetic, but some 
conditions that affect fertility, such as endometriosis and PCOS, 
tend to run in families. 

Depending on what services your primary healthcare provider 
has access to, you may be referred to a fertility clinic for some of 
these tests. Yes, a few of these tests can be a little daunting (how 
many sitcom jokes are there about that semen sample?), but these 
investigations are useful to help you figure out a plan. 


Treatment options 

Once you and your doctor have test results, you can talk next steps, 
which tend to be the same as treatments for primary infertility. 
Depending on what your results say, your doctor may suggest a 


SECONDARY 
INFERTILITY TERMS AND 
INTERNET JARGON 


If you re new to infertility 
message boards and Facebook 
groups, you may need a cheat 

sheet for all the euphemisms and 
acronyms others rattle off. 
By Angie Shiffman 
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| HAD ALWAYS IMAGINED an age gap 
of 18 months or two years between my 
kids, but the struggle to conceive our 
second baby took years. As the age gap 
grew wider and wider, | obsessed over it. 
| couldn't attend all the third birthday par- 
ties for my daughter’s friends, because 
by then almost every family who wanted 
another baby either had one already or 
clearly had one on the way. | just couldn't 
be around all those happy, hopeful bumps. 


Inthe nearly three years | Spent trying to 
get and stay pregnant with our youngest, 
| experienced several miscarriages, fol- 
lowed by IVF with multiple failed transfers. 
Because the people in my real life seemed 
to all be blissfully fertile, | spent countless 
hours online seeking support anywhere 
else | could find it. | learned that second- 
ary infertility is its own separate beast. In 
the trying-to-conceive (TTC) and primary 
infertility online communities, there are 


more conservative approach to treatment (rather than going 
directly to IVF) because you have been successful at getting preg- 
nant before, says Hitkari. Treatment could include addressing 
lifestyle factors (for example, changing your ulcer medications, 
or cutting back on cannabis use, which can affect sperm quality) 
or prescribing fertility meds like clomiphene or letrozole to 
improve ovulation. Treatment might also involve minor surgery— 
such as toa polyp or fibroid in the uterus or a blockage in the ducts 
that transport sperm—and this may be enough to get things oper- 
ational again and improve your chances of conceiving. 

Other options include insemination via 
IUI, or transferring an embryo ora pair 
of embryos via IVF. Thisis the most costly, 
involved and invasive approach—but 
arguably the most direct. 


Dealing with the emotional fallout 
Not surprisingly, craving another child— 
that hollow ache, that feeling that your 
family is not complete—can be devastat- 
ing for some people going through second- 
ary infertility. “My dominant emotion 
with secondary infertility was guilt; the 
medical issues at play were my body,” 
remembers Ledsham. “I felt like I was let- 
ting down my husband and my son. I kept 
envisioning Everett's life and what we 
wanted for him, and it was never to only 
have us. There was almost a fear of the future: What if something 
happens to my husband and me, and he’s alone?” 

Leyla Tran, amom in Chicago, went through a similar roller 
coaster of emotions. She and her husband got pregnant with their 
son, Luke, now nine, without medical intervention the first month 
they tried. When they started trying for a second child, she got 
pregnant without medical intervention twice, but both ended in 
miscarriage. Then they decided to use fertility meds and IVF, but 
this did not result in any pregnancies. “Not a lot of people under- 
stand what you're going through. Having infertility without hav- 
ing kids, Ithink people are a little bit more sympathetic—they 
think, “Well, you don't have a child and you want one, I get it,” she 
says. “But when you already have a child and you're trying for 





“But when you 
already have a 
child and you’re 
trying for another, 
I think a lot of 
people think, 
‘Well, you already 
have a child. Why 
are you so sad?” 





another, I think alot of people think, “Well, you already have a child. 
Why are you so sad?’ That was really hard to explain to people.” 

And because you re already a parent, you're pretty much con- 
stantly around other people who are growing their families— 
you're seeing baby siblings at the playground and at school 
drop-off, and all the ultrasound pics and birth announcements 
posted online are almost unavoidable. 

Clearly, there can be a lot of complex emotions around infer- 
tility. “Feeling devastated, feeling like something’s wrong with 
them, feeling like they’re not living up to what they’re supposed 
to be doing. Feeling panic, anxiety, con- 
fused, scared,” explains Amira Posner, a 
social worker in Toronto witha focus on 
infertility. People going through second- 
ary fertility are dealing with extra layers, 
too, suchas offhand hurtful remarks by 
people who assume you re going to have 
more kids, or feeling disconnected from 
the parent friends you made the first time 
around. Maybe there’s also a sense of 
betrayal by a body that had once grown 
a child. And how about the guys? “Male 
and female counterparts struggle with 
this differently,” says Posner. “Generally 
speaking, the men I see are really positive 
and hopeful, and more like the rock.” 
Which means, of course, that men who 
are finding it hard to be the hopeful rock 
need support to figure out how to process everything, too. 

Posner works with her clients to build skills to get through the 
tough times, whether they’re going through fertility treatments 
or learning to come to peace with infertility, through mindful- 
ness techniques like breath work and yoga. Getting out of the 
research tunnel vision, where you endlessly scroll for studies 
and stories online, is definitely a good step, she says. “Move some 
of that angst into self-care and compassion and other ways of 
coping. What will help you thrive, as opposed to take you down 
the rabbit hole?” 

Tran found solace in her faith, stepping back from social media, 
and meeting with a counsellor. “Talking to astranger helped a lot. 
Just sorting out my feelings, and not reaching for the phone and 


Strict rules: Posts referencing older kids 
sometimes arent allowed, and mention- 
ing a desire for more than one child (let 
alone more than two!) could invite some 
pretty harsh comments. 

When you wade into anew online group, 
you may feel like everyone is speaking a 
different language, especially ifconceiv- 
ing your first didn’t take much more than 
a “baby dance.” (See definition at right.) 
Here’s some helpful terminology. 


2WW If you see 

this on message 
boards, it means 
the “two-week wait” 
between ovulation 
and your expected 
next period. (Also 
known as the lon- 
gest two weeks of 
your life.) 

AMA Advanced ma- 
ternal age, used to 
referto women 35 


and older. You may 
feel like a spring 
chicken, but often 
the few years be- 
tween conceiving 
your firstand sub- 
sequent children 
can coincide with 
the age when fertil- 


ity starts to decline. 


BD This stands for 
“baby dance”—in 
other words, sex. 


For the more euphe- 
mistic among us! 
Beta A blood test 
to measure not 
just whether you're 
pregnant, but how 
pregnant you are 
(it measures the 
pregnancy hor- 
mone, beta human 
chorionic gonado- 
tropin, or HCG). 

To use it ina sen- 


tence: “I got a posi- 
tive but the beta is 
only 45—I think it 
may bea chemical 
pregnancy.” 
BetaBase A web- 
site where you input 
your beta level data 
and it analyzes your 
chances of preg- 
nancy based on us- 
er-generated 
information. H 
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texting or talkingto a friend who may not understand. Looking 
back now, I think I put a lot on my friends who didn't under- 
stand. It wasn't really fair to them,” she says. 

Ledsham, however, found that sharing her experiences online 
and with friends felt right. “You help destigmatize the feelings, 
and it's very cathartic. And hopefully you're surrounded by people 
who are not dismissive, and who are understanding, and who care. 
Because so many people don't talk about it, you don't know how 
many people are actually experiencingit. And you'd besurprised 
at how many other people have also gone through it as well.” 

Ledsham started volunteering with Fertility Matters Canada, 
a national non-profit organization for fertility education, writ- 
ing blog posts about her experiences and coordinating their 
weekly Facebook Live series on fertility topics. “Doing that work 
for the fertility community was kind of my therapy,” she says. 

After three years of trying, Tran and her husband decided 
to stop fertility treatments. It took many months to get used to 
the idea of a family of three. “There was a moment when we 
were doing some apple-picking with my son, and I remember 
driving home and I told my husband, ‘I had a really good day 
today. I didn’t feel this heaviness, that I was missing something. 
I felt complete. I think that was when I felt like I was starting 
to get over this.” 

Butinarandom twist of fertility fate not long after that, Tran 
became pregnant with twin boys without medical intervention, 
and the very-much-welcomed Leviand Cruzarenowtwoanda 
half years old. (Her older son is now nine.) 

Ledsham blogged recently about how hard it was to let go of 
a little spark of hope when her period was a few days late. “Do 
we still want another baby? The simple answer is no. We’ve 
moved on. We've focused on our lives as a family of three. We're 
invested in our careers. We got a dog. Our son is almost eight 
years old. Starting over again now with a new baby would be... 
un-ideal. And we are happy as we are,” she wrote. “While I'm no 
longer getting anxious around the end of my cycle, or cry when 
I begin a new cycle, I have moments. Moments where I think, 
Whatif? Moments where! imagine myself with a positive preg- 
nancy test in my hand, telling my husband the newsin a playful 
and surprising way, telling my son he will finally be someone's 
brother. These moments are fleeting, but they are there. I’ve 
pretended they weren’t, so that I can pretend I’m fully healed.” 


GAP YEARS 

For many families dealing with 
secondary infertility, the growing 
age gap can become a stressor. 
After three miscarriages, we ended 
up with kids more than five years 
apart, but I wouldn't change it. 
WRITTEN BY LESA HANNAH 


WHEN YOU GET PREGNANT on your first try and 
carry that baby to term with no problems, you natu- 
rally assume that when you decide to try for the sec- 
ond, the experience will be the same. But at the age 
of 37, when my daughter, Isla, was three, I experi- 
enced three miscarriages in a row. 

It’s been 10 years now, and I don't really recall the 
first two—save for a couple of seemingly emotion- 
less, matter-of-fact ultrasounds where a tech basi- 
cally told me there was no heartbeat—but I’ll never 
forget the third. That's because I held itin my hand. 

Iwasstillin my first trimester and had started bleed- 
ing. I didn't know I was miscarrying yet—I just knew 
that a little bleeding in the beginning of pregnancy 
could be common. I was using tampons (I didn’t know 
you are supposed to use only pads for spotting), and one 
evening after I removed the tampon, something fell to 
the bathroom floor—it was about the size ofa blueberry. 
I gently nestled it in atissue and carried it downstairs 
to show my husband. “Is this what I thinkitis?” 

He agreed and called Telehealth, and a nurse told 
us to go to the hospital. 

I pulled Isla out of bed, put the tissue in a small 
glass bowland gotinthecar. We satin awaiting room 
at the hospital for most of the night, the four of us: 
me, my husband, Isla and our tiny embryo in a bowl. 


CP This stands for 
chemical pregnan- 
cy. If you gota posi- 
tive pregnancy test 
or beta, but your 
HCG levels don’t in- 
crease properly, it 
could result in mis- 
Carriage. 

DPO An acronym 
for “days past ovu- 
lation.” Whether 
you're trying to con- 


ceive with or without 
interventions, you'll 
be counting the 
days since your nat- 
ural or medication- 
induced ovulation. 
FMU First morning 
urine, also Known as 
the first pee of the 
day, when the preg- 
nancy hormones 
would be at a higher 
concentration. 
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FRER This refers 

to First Response 
Early Result, a home 
pregnancy test 
brand considered 
by those in the TTC 
community to be 
the gold standard. 
Sometimes a user 
will post a pic ofa 
“blue dye” test and 
it might be a “squint- 
er” (with a very faint 


line), and others will 
encourage herto 
wait for “FMU” and 
use a“FRER” to geta 


more accurate result. 


GC Gestational car- 
riers are another 
name for a surro- 
gate. If infertility is 
caused by uterine 
issues, IVF with a 
GC could bethe 
easiest route. 


Hysteroscopy 

A surgical proce- 
dure to explore and 
treat uterine issues. 
Male Factor Infer- 
tility Issues with 
sperm (whether it’s 
volume, motility or 
mobility) are all con- 
sidered male factor 
infertility. 

PVS This stands 
for Penile Vibra- 


tory Stimulation. 
Sometimes asemen 
sample isn't simple 
to produce, and this 
procedure assists 
with ejaculation. 
TVU This is a trans- 
vaginal ultrasound. 
My cycle-monitor- 
ing visits to the fer- 
tility clinic featured 
a daily date with 

Mr. Wand. 





I didn't cry. I felt numb and in shock. When two doctors finally 
arrived and we showed them what we had brought in and they con- 
firmed our loss, it felt like awaste ofa night. I already knew the life 
inside me had ceased. They didn't do an exam or an ultrasound. 
Now they were merely taking the embryo from meto dispose of it, 
which I felt conflicted about. I hadn’t thought that far ahead yet. 
Did I want to keep it? Not really. But I also knew it felt weird just to 
let it go—it was still the life that had been growing inside me. 

In the end, for whatever reason (it’s alla blur to me now), I didn’t 
get achance to make that decision—they had already taken the 
embryo away before I could get my thoughts together, and we 
were simply sent home. 

A few days later, while taking the bus on my morning commute 
to work, I stood up at my stop, and felt everything that was left in 
my uterus suddenly whoosh out. It came out witha forcea hundred 
times stronger than when my water broke with Isla. I disembarked 
and sprinted to the nearest coffee shop to find a bathroom. 

After a traumatic experience like that, you might feel like giv- 
ing up. But I'd always envisioned having two kids, partially because 
I'd grown up with a younger brother. I loved having someone to 
commiserate with when our parents were being annoying, unrea- 
sonable or embarrassing, and I am comforted by having someone 
else to share the duties of caring for them when they’re elderly. 

Regardless of your plans for your family size, people start mak- 
ing comments about it soon after your first baby anyhow. I found 
this incredibly assumptive and intrusive—especially if you're in 
the midst of trying but feel like you’re completely failing at it. 

Since we were not willing to take on the cost of any medical 
assistance or fertility treatments, I was faced with the possibility 
that we might have only one kid. I was at peace with that—I felt 
fortunate to have my daughter. But I wanted to give it one last try. 

If you've had three miscarriages, you're advised to see a fertility 


expert for tests to rule anything out. I went for 
the testing, and it cost about $300, but noth- 
ing was flagged. They didn’t find anything to 
explain why I was losing these pregnancies. 

I decided to try a different approach alto- 
gether. On the suggestion ofa friend, I went to 
see a naturopath. She asked if I’d wait at least 
three months before trying to get pregnant 
again and just focus on replenishing my body, 
which included measures she believed would 
improve my egg quality, enhance blood flow 
to my uterus and reduce inflammation brought 
on by stress. 

While I hadn't spent a lot of time research- 
ing naturopathic remedies or the success rates 
of alternative fertility treatments, I didn’t hesi- 
tate. I knew it couldn't hurt. And I wanted to 
feel like I was doing something different, to 
really give my body achance to prepare for the 
next pregnancy by being in the best, most 
receptive condition. 

I dutifully took all the supplements and tinc- 
tures she recommended, and I don’t know if 
that’s what did it, but a few months later, I got 
pregnant again. This time, I made it past the 
12-week mark. 

My pregnancy progressed without incident and on February 
7, 2013, on the night of one of the biggest, most memorable 
snowstorms that Toronto had measured in years, I delivered 
my son, Holden. 

This means the age gap between my children is five and a half 
years. When people casually ask how old my kids are, I used to feel 
slightly self-conscious, as if the distance between them is glar- 
ingly obvious and indicates something went “wrong.” The one 
time someone probed further about this discrepancy happened 
while I was on a business trip in New York City. Ata dinner at the 
Met, the woman to my left was chatting to me about my kids’ ages, 
and then she asked if they had different fathers. 

“Excuse me?” I responded. 

“Thad to ask,” she said. 

I was far too gobsmacked by her rudeness to tell her the real 
reasons, but ever since then, if the age gap comes up in conversa- 
tion with anyone, I tell them about our experience with second- 
ary infertility. For one, it puts people in their place for prying. And 
two, itnormalizes the topic. The more everyone realizes how com- 
mon secondary infertility actually is, the less forbidden it will 
seem as a discussion topic. 

Ultimately, the years between my kids has never really been an 
issue. In fact, I was glad to have only one kid in diapers and another 
who was old enough to run and get me one if I needed a helping 
hand. I know how lucky Iam and they’ve grown into awesome 
little people. 

I’m open with them about difficult subjects, especially if I think 
it can be discussed in an informative, thoughtful way. I’ve told 
them about my miscarriages, including that third one. I allow 
them to ask plenty of questions. Holden has even asked if I’m ever 
sad about the “blueberry baby,” but I always tell him no, because 
if that baby had survived, then I wouldn't have him. @ 
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DO YOU WANT 
TO BE PART OF 
MUSIC HISTORY? 


As one of the world’s most celebrated and Canada's oldest concert hall, no other 
venue brings iconic artists home to you for those electric go-down-in-history 
shows. Now you can be part of the legacy by adding your name to the Hall. 


Starting from $500, name your seat in iconic Massey Hall. 


masseyhall.com/seatnaming 


Limited quantity available. Image of the Allan Slaight Stage & Auditorium, by Joseph Fuda 










BUNK MATES 


Tips, tricks and inspo 
for a cozy shared kids 
bedroom on a budget. 


DESIGN, WORDS AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY MANDY MILKS 





(teem 


LINENS 

Playful bedding is 

an affordable way 

to add colour and 
texture. Choose 
matching sets or let 
each kid pick a print 
that complements the 
other. Patterned duvet 
set, $30, hm.com; 
Curious bunny, $80, 
crateandbarrel.ca 
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“The best part of my room is the 


beds. When Mom isn’t looking, Ido 
gymnastics on the bars.” — aca, ages 





LIKE MANY OTHER FAMILIES, we noticed that after the pandemic 
hit, our home was no longer running at its best. Our small Victorian 
row house was suddenly cluttered and chaotic. Games and toys, 
typically reserved for weekends, were now a part of our every day 
and it became difficult to step around the mess. We quickly real- 
ized that our girls needed a bigger space and, most importantly, 
one that was organized and functional. So I took on my toughest 
clients yet—my five- and eight-year-old daughters—and set out to 
design ashared bedroom that was multipurpose and beautiful. 

Ada and Eloise have shared a room since Eloise was old enough 
to climb out of her crib and join her big sister. They were originally 
in the smallest room in the house, so we decided to give them a 
bigger bedroom to spread out. Then I mapped out how the space 
needed to function. The girls required a place to sleep, a desk for 
crafts and virtual school (who knew that would be a thing”), storage 
for toys, books and little treasures, and a wardrobe system, since 
our century-old home lacked closets. 
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BED FORTS 
Adding simple 

drapes to the beds 

creates whimsy 

while providing 

privacy. They also a 
soften the angles of “Re 
the bed and inspire $ 
imaginative play. ! 
Custom bed drapes, 
hemmecustom.com; 

Jute runner, $40 

hm.com 


Pve had some tricky clients but these two had big requests. “Pink 
walls with rainbows, a trampoline and a climbing wall, a giant 
unicorn and maybe a swing?” Dream on, girls! With careful plan- 
ning, I was able to translate some of those requests into a playful 
and creative space with room for toys, games and activities. 

My must-haves included a well-organized room that was calm 
and restful and appealing to the eyes. So we passed on the pink 
walls, but found other ways to compromise. White walls make the 
space feel bright and airy and provide a versatile backdrop for 
accessories and decor. We introduced pops of pink throughout 
the room, like the dusty-pink drapery, for a tailored finish. Inspired 
by Ada and Eloise's love of nature, we mixed in animal motifs and 
floral elements. 

As the girls get older, they’ve started to want more alone time 
to read or relax. I added breezy drapes around each bed, which 
they can close to create some privacy. And I purposefully chose a 
single desk to accommodate only one kid so that each girl has the 
opportunity to work independently on their own projects. (It also 
means they're not distracting each other during virtual school, 
since Ada works upstairs while Eloise is downstairs.) 

A house with a growing family is always a work in progress, but 
now that the kids have a functional space, the rest of the house 
feels lighter and we're finding our groove again. 
















O 


DRAPES 

Hang curtains at 
ceiling height to 
create the illusion of a 
bigger room. Opt for 
blackout lining to set 
the stage for restful 
slumber. Custom 
drapes and hardware, 
hemmecustom.com 





O 


ART 

Kids love graphic 
artand playful prints. 
Use Plexi frames 
instead of glass 

for safety. Choose 
inexpensive pieces 
that you can swap out 
for a quick and easy 
update. Studio Loco 
Leopard Poster, $39, 
smallable.com 


O 


DESK 

Vintage or flea market 
finds (like this desk 
from Grandma) help 
to keep costs low 
while adding char- 
acter. The adjacent 
rolling cart houses 
supplies for crafting 
and homework. 
Råskog Utility Cart, 
$40, ikea.ca 








a HE | 
Get the Look 


Function and storage 
are key, but don’t skimp 
on style! Highlight your 

kids’ playful and creative 
personalities with 
accessories they'll love. 
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“T like having space 

for all my books anc 

costumes. I can read 
grade two books now.” 


Eloise, age 5 
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BOOKSHELF 
Open shelves 
serve double 
duty: accessible 
storage for books 
and toys plus 
decorative display 
for Keepsakes. Add 
plants for hits of 
greenery and floor 
pillows that you 
can move around 
to create a cozy 
reading nook. 


CLOSET SPACE 
Pairing open and 
closed shelving 
helps to create 
visual interest in 
the space without 
compromising on 
storage. It’s easy to 
tuck away clothing, 
seasonal gear and 
linens, and kids 
can effortlessly 
grab toys, books 
and puzzles. Pax 


Wardrobe System, 
ikea.ca 
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MINI MAISON PINK 
CANVAS FLOOR CUSHION, 
$40, CHAPTERS.INDIGO.CA 


MENAGERIE FOREST CREAM RUG, 
FROM $159, LDSHOPPE.COM 


JUTE BASKET, 
$30, ZARAHOME.COM 





T 





WAFFLED TASSELLED THROW 
$20, HM.COM 
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WALL HANGING, 
$92, BABASOUK.CA 
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TRUNK 

This vintage trunk 
is great for storing 
dress-up costumes 
and it doubles as 

a surface for the 
dollhouse. Kids like 
open floor space 
for play, so a soft, 
comfortable area 
rug is key. Anon-slip 
rug pad underneath 
provides extra 
cushioning. [re] 





ON TREND Kids love cozy house beds and 
they're available in a variety of styles and sizes. 


HOUSE BED IN NATURAL WOOD, 
FROM $400, CA.COCOVILLAGE.COM 
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Good- 
enough 
parenting 
needs 


to bea 
movement. 


No matter how hard you try, you’ll never be a 
perfect parent. But here’s the thing: That's not 
even a goal worth striving for. Parental “failures” 
aren't just par for the course, say experts, 

but in fact create resilient, independent kids. 
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WRITTEN BY CRYSTA BALIS ILLUSTRATED BY PETE RYAN 
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Raise your hand if you ve had to lower 
your parenting standards during the 
pandemic. Raise the other one if you've 
ever faked a bathroom break just to hide 
from your kids. Keep both hands up if 
you feel your soul slumping in defeat 
any time a Sourdough Mom-—+that's 
what 1 call moms on Instagram who use 
words like “activated yeast” while I use 
words like “McCain Superfries”—posts 
pictures of steaming homemade loaves. 


AT LEAST ONE of Beverley Rauch’s hands is likely up. 
More than a year later, the mom of two still isn’t sure 
how she got through that first traumatic lockdown, 
when she had to juggle a brand new demanding job— 
divisional vice-president of HR at luxury retailer Holt 
Renfrew—with her seven-year-old daughter’s home- 
schooling and her three-year-old yelling for her mom 
to wipe her bum during conference calls. “There were 
days where my husband and I sat down and I said, 
‘OK, which one of usis going to have to quit our job?’” 

Pandemic or not, if you have kids, you’re no 
stranger to chaos. So when I first heard the phrase 
“good-enough parenting,” I felt palpable relief, then 
curiosity, then outrage: Why isn’t this a household 
term? A movement? 

Turns out good-enough parenting has been 
around since the ’50s, when the term “good-enough 
mother” was coined by British paediatrician and 
psychoanalyst Donald Winnicott. He used the term 
to describe the necessary process whereby a mother, 
who starts out hyper-responsive to her infant’s 
needs, naturally relaxes her responsiveness in 
healthy ways as the child grows and develops. But 
Winnicott recognized that adapting and readapting 
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to a child's ever-evolving needs for attention 
versus independence is no easy feat, and he 
reassured mothersthat getting it perfectisn't 
possible, nor is it the goal. In fact, as long as 
she’s usually reliable and her child is well- 
cared for, her “failures”—minor miscues and 
slip-ups—are par for the course. Being good 
enough (as opposed to perfect), he champi- 
oned, ultimately fosters independence and 
autonomy in the growing child. He writes of 
the good-enough mother: “Her failure to 
adapt to every need of the child helps them 
adapt to external realities. Her imperfections 
better prepare them for an imperfect world.” 

In our information age, when we look for 
reassurance that we are good enough, we usu- 
ally get more parenting advice. My husband, 
Mark, andI don’t ascribe toa particular par- 
enting style or movement (not out of a noble 
stance but out of sheer overwhelm), but we’ve 
skimmed enough material to second-guess 
all our decisions. 

“You re not supposed to tell Eli ‘good job’ 
so much,” I'l] tell Mark, exhausted after the 
kids’ bedtime. 

“Why again?” he responds, yawning. 

“Can't remember, but apparently it'll mess 
him up.” 

I don’t know many people who identify as 
“good-enough parents,” which sounds like a 
stigma rather than a goal. But Winnicott's 
“good-enough” wasn't used to condone bare- 
minimum parenting, abuse or neglect. He 
definitely wasn't campaigning for more 
parental failure to toughen kids up. He celebrated the everyday 
“ordinary devoted mother” as someone whose overall love and 
consistency would make up for her inevitable blunders along the 
way. Like many child experts, he recognized that parents aren't 
machines and perfection is impossible, but he placed a value on 
minor parenting misses because oftheir rich teaching and learn- 
ing potential. And if mothers in the ’60s were relieved to hear 
that perfection was an unfair and unproductive goal, I wonder 
how much his message needs to be repeated for our generation 
of aspiring supermoms. If we renewed Winnicott's sentiment for 
parents in 2021, being “good enough” might be seen as a licence 
to be compassionate to yourself, as permission for mothers to 
consider compassion as a response to self-criticism—but not as 
an excuse to fail to meet your kid’s needs, of course. Could this 
be the reminder we need during the pandemic, when many of us 
have settled for different versions of our parenting styles than 
we'd imagined? Could it actually liberate us to become better 
parents? 

Since everyone's “good enough” is different, there is no univer- 
sal blueprint for good-enough parenting. There is, however, lots 
of evidence to validate that a healthy child-parent connection isn’t 
contingent on your ability to expertly, peacefully levitate around 
your children, never yelling and definitely never crying on the 
other side of the bathroom door. 


Good-enough emotional attunement 

In her Ottawa family practice, registered psychotherapist Lauren 
Scarsella sees lots of stressed-out parents whose professional 
workloads didn't subside when COVID hit, even as family life 
ramped up. Many of them feel like they're failing when their kids 
experience any kind of distress, like when their kid has atantrum 
or gets angry or frustrated. They feel that their kid’s joy is their 
job. “I use this term ‘good-enough parenting’ to remind parents 
that, actually, kids experiencing some level of distress is a nor- 
mal—in fact, important—part of development,” says Scarsella. 
Extensively trained in attachment theory, Scarsella frames good- 
enough parenting in what she calls “the rule of thirds,” referring 
to American developmental psychologist Edward Tronick’s 
research in the1970s and ’80s. Tronick observed that parents are 
actually fully attuned to, or “in sync” with, their infants’ emo- 
tional needs only about 20 to 30 percent of the time. Another third 
of the time, parents are out of sync and drop the ball entirely, like 
when they just can’t figure out why their child is crying or angry, 
or when that child manages to console themselves despite the par- 
ent’s failed attempts or exasperation. But doesn’t that high fail 
rate affect kids? “The world is not actually attuned to our experi- 
ences as individuals,” says Scarsella. “So that micro-experience 
within the parenting relationship teaches children they will sur- 
vive not being perfectly received 100 percent of the time.” 

The most important rule of thirds, Scarsella emphasizes, isthe 
final one, when, through trial and error, we manage to trouble- 
shoot our way back to being in sync with our kids. “That internal 
experience of distress and resolving the distress is actually the 
thing that builds resilience [in children],” she tells her clients. 
Likewise, Tronick’s research concludes that the resolution pro- 
cess is what is responsible for healthy attachment. So in the con- 
text of meeting our kids' emotional needs, being “good enough” is 
about hitting the bull’s eye some of the time, accepting that we 
can't hit the bull’s eye all of the time and retrying to hit the bull’s 
eye even after we've just missed it. 


Expectation vs. reality 

Today, so much emphasis is put on creating idyllic moments for 
our kids, to the extent that we manufacturea litany of experiences 
to bring joy. My childhood sleepovers involved chips, VHS rentals 
and a basement full of hyper girls in old sleeping bags; now par- 
ents can hire slumber party companies to set up indoor tents with 
colour schemes, mood lighting and activity kits. It’s all so much 
pressure! Contrary to what you might think, today’s working par- 
ents spend more time with their kids than did housewives of the 
60s. A 2012 comparison study conducted by the University of 
California, Irvine, found that in most Western countries surveyed, 
the time parents spent with their kids had almost doubled for 
moms and quadrupled for dads since the’60s. 

Still, we have high expectations for how much time parents, 
especially moms, should devote to family life. But are we going 
overboard? Working moms might rest easier knowing their kids 
will end up just as happy in adulthood as kids raised by stay-at- 
home moms, says a 2018 Harvard study. In fact, the research shows 
that kids with working moms might actually benefit more in the 
long run, despite spending less time with their moms overall. And 
when it comes to spending precious time with our kids, other 
research has found that to maximize a teenager’s positive out- 


comes, six hours of family time per week will do it. 
That time doesn't even need to be spent trying to get 
your teens to speak to you in more than monosylla- 
bles; the six hours can include dinner or time spent 
in the same room. 

Moreover, there is increasing data that suggests 
parents are not as influential as we think we arein 
terms of psychological outcomes for our kids. 
Geneticist Robert Plomin’s life work studying twins 
challenges our assumptions about good parenting 
producing good kids, pointing to the evidence that 
the environment, though still influential, carries 
much less import than our genes. 

It’s easy to take ourselves too seriously as parents 
and put too much stockin our own parenting. Right 
before my three-year-old took his first poop ever in 
the toilet, he announced, “Today is the day I’m going 
to face my fears.” My ego swelled, thinking one of my 
many pep talks had inspired his bravery and wise 
words. Nope. Turns out he got that line from 
Spiderman. On TV. Another sober reminder that our 
kids are their own people. 


Being good enough is a mom problem 
“Good enough” is interpreted differently depending 
on whether you're Mom or Dad—or so believe the 
strangers who occasionally approach my husband 
to congratulate him on his excellent parenting skills 
(while I have yet to receive a similar compliment 
fromastranger). Add to this the global pandemic, in 
which so much of the mental and physical load has 
been Mom’s problem, even while she works from 
home. Ina recent Statistics Canada survey about the 
impact of the pandemic on parenting, women 
reported taking on the lion’s share, especially as it 
related to distance learning, which for many is where 
parenting and lockdown collide. Sixty-four percent 
of women and only 16 percent of men claim respon- 
sibility for this mammoth role. No wonder the New 
York Times set up a Primal Scream Line mothers can 
call to vent into a sympathetic voicemail. No wonder 
the fear and guilt of not being good enough is typi- 
cally a mom problem, too. 

Child and adolescent psychiatrist Sheila Harms 
sees a lot of guilt-ridden moms in her clinical prac- 
tice at McMaster University in Hamilton, Ont. She 
reflects on how feelings of inadequacy often focus 
our attention in the wrong place: “Guilt isn’t thera- 
peutic,” she says. “It can erode us like shame and 
embarrassment ina way that shuts us down.” Harms 
reframes parental self-doubt by putting an optimis- 
tic spin on it. Asking yourself, Am I doing OK? Am I 
doing enough for my kids? actually underscores that 
you want what's best for your child. That's a good 
thing, and can be taken a step further: “How can we 
see this as an opportunity to either repair or to see 
new outcomes that haven't been previously seen?” 
says Harms. 
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Repairing our mistakes 

When Harms talks about opportunities to “repair,” 
she’s using acommon term in psych circles, referring 
to when we turn our mistakes into resolutions for 
change. Guilt won’t redeem us, but repair will. “Ifyou 
were a perfect parent, that would be far more damag- 
ing to your childthan the opportunity to make right 
what has gone wrong,” says Harms. “We do this by 
repairing, by going to your child and saying, ‘You 
know what, sweetheart? What happened when I did 
X was really not OK for you. Here's why it wasn’t OK. 
I’m sorry, and thisis what I’m going to do moving for- 
ward.” Repairing, resolving or making amends is the 
crux of good-enough parenting because when we 
transform our mistakes and flaws into learning 
opportunities, we model problem-solving, creativity 
and emotional regulation for our kids, and there’s no 
greater classroom than the one within the walls of 
our own homes. 

Beverley Rauch, the mom who struggled to bal- 
ance e-learning with her new high-level job, saw the 
need for repair when her kids started hiding her and 
her husband’s computers and phones to get more 
attention. “We've had to schedule time to stop work- 
ing and focus on our children. I told my daughter this 
morning: ‘When you get home, I’m going to end work 
early, and we're going to sit and read Harry Potter for 
30 minutes.” 


Setting boundaries to be good enough 
Allana Robinson, parenting coach, mother of two 
young boys, and military wife, often finds herself 
bearing the brunt of the domestic work when her 
husband is posted, even while she runs her own busi- 
ness from home. Out of necessity, the Petawawa, Ont., 
mom has to set boundaries with others, including 
the school board, so she can be good enough. When 
lockdown hit, she decided that online asynchronous 
learning was the only feasible option: “When the 
school comes to me with eighty thousand things to 
do,” she says, referring to the lesson plans she's 
expected to teach her seven-year old, “I say, ‘No, no, 
no. We're focusing on math, English and French. The 
rest, ifhe gets exposure to it, that's great. It's not going 
to be the end of the world.” 

With more than 10 years’ experience in the field 
as a registered early childhood educator, Robinson 
has numerous child development certifications that 
inform her parent-coaching strategies, weekly par- 
enting podcasts, and presentations to daycare and 
kindergarten staff. She winces at our culture’s 
enrichment craze: “Parents feel their kids have to 
be doing something productive, enriched or aca- 
demic at all times or else they’re going to lack edu- 
cation and not have all the advantages in life,” she 
says. She asserts that the most enriching thing 
younger kids can dois simply play. Researchers con- 
ducting early experiments on brain development 
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emphasized the word “enrichment” when “play” would have been 
more accurate. “It's really interesting,” she says, “how that small 
shift from play to enrichment has basically set off this entire 
over-parenting culture, where we believe that if we're not con- 
stantly engaged with our kids thatthey're going to fall behind.” 

Thepressureto constantly stimulate our kidsis both unfounded 
and counterproductive, says Robinson, who has watched parents’ 
stress levels rise with the pandemic: “Because the very first things 
to shut down were schools and extracurriculars, parents have been 
compensating for that by trying to bethe enrichment, the engage- 
ment and in their kids’ faces all the time.” But the greatest devel- 
opmental benefits actually occur when children spontaneously 
enter what's known asa “play state,” where they’re fully absorbed 
by an activity, imaginary world or game they’ve initiated or cre- 
ated, and not one that has been imposed on them. Her son, for 
example, loses track of time wielding a stick and being a superhero. 
This is why adult-free, independent play is a hallmark of Robinson’s 
parenting and parent-coaching practice. “Independent play is so 
important because it’s where children get to practise the skills they 
actually use in real life,” she says. “They get to self-determine, cre- 
ate the plot, fail and fix their failures—it’s literally their dress 
rehearsal for life.” Ironically, she explains, too much adult-led play 
can have the opposite effect for kids, especially when we bring our 
own expectations and goals to the process: “What we're actually 
doing is stifling our kids’ creativity, stifling their self-determina- 
tion and stifling their ability to think critically.” 

Robinson points out that play doesn’t just benefit kids: “It’s also 
very important for parents because we cannot be engaged with 
our children 24/7.” She maintains that independent play is what 
has saved her during the pandemic. She taught her boys, now four 
and seven, to play on their own since toddlerhood, including out- 
side, where she monitors through a window. In her business, she 
coaches parents to create hazard-free and enclosed play spaces 
(including backyards), where parents can see their kids but not 
interfere, and use a timer to gradually increase their child’s play- 
time in five- to 10-minute increments. In her experience, it’s the 
parents who have a hard time giving their kids space to play inde- 
pendently, problem-solve challenges and navigate their emotions: 
“What that looks like in practice?” she asks, laughing. “Often it 
looks lazy. Parents are doers; we want to fix the problem. But the 
best way to fix the problem? You need to back off!” 


Good enough trumps perfect 

Rationally we know no parent or child is perfect, but that doesn’t 
stop us from striving for perfection or assuming meddlesome 
roles, like gatekeepers of our kids’ distress, or CEOs of their lives. 
But this is just helicopter, snowplow, lawn mower or even tiger 
parenting, which all fall under the notorious over-parenting 
umbrella. While there’s no damning evidence against good-enough 
parenting, research has long established that over-parenting can 
stunt our kids’ emotional growth and executive functioning, and 
it leads to anxiety, depression and feeling helpless. 

Many of us dislike the idea of over-parenting and would deny 
that we’re part of it; Ican’t be the only one who feels a sense of 
camaraderie with parents who are publicly forced into good- 
enough mode, surfboard-carrying their tantrumming toddler 
out of Costco. And we'll rally behind the angry mom in the 
Facebook parenting group who yells in all caps: “A KID IN MY 


SON’S CLASS GOT A $20 BILL FROM THE 
TOOTH FAIRY!” But, for many, being in lock- 
down with our kids has probably revealed 
some of our own exhausting over-parenting 
tendencies and might have us questioning our 
assumptions or strategies. Do Ishadow my 
kids too much? Are they too dependent on 
me? Why is everything so sticky? 


Moving the goalposts 

Mother of two and founder of the “Untigering” 
movement, Iris Chen made a radical move 
away from over-parenting when her eldest 
son was eight years old, rejecting everything 
she grew up knowing about parenting. “I 
started out believing that having well- 
behaved, obedient, high-achieving children 
was the definition of success and proof that 
what I was doing was good, but I began to see 
the harm in having those goals, those defini- 
tions of success,” she says, referring to her 
children’s anxiety, her own frustration and 
the mutual lack of trust and connection. 

Where once she micromanaged every 
aspect of her children’s lives, she now nurtures 
their autonomy, and they have greater free- 
dom to choose their activities, educational 
pursuits, bedtimes and more. This might 
sound radical, but she asserts that she’s nota 
permissive parent, and that she’s seen her 
kids, now 11 and 13, come around to making 
responsible choices once given the space to 
learn through trial and error. Her family 
meets weekly over asnackto get feedback from 
everyone. Her children’s input—even to her questions like “Is there 
anything that I can be doing better?”—is integral to her now col- 
laborative, flexible and respectful parent-child relationship. Asa 
result, Chen is doing less, but feeling more effective, fulfilled and 
loving as a parent. 

Iris Chen coined “Untigering” to refer to the process of moving 
away from her “tiger mom” identity, a style of over-parenting 
aimed at producing highly skilled and successful children. The 
term “tiger mom” was first coined by Yale professor Amy Chua in 
her controversial book celebrating a stereotypically Asian- 
American parent-management style. This parenting style ulti- 
mately failed Chen, and prompted her to write her own book, 
Untigering: Peaceful Parenting for the Deconstructing Tiger Parent, 
as inspiration for parents trying to detach from the way they were 
parented, especially in homes where perfectionism and perfor- 
mance were tied to approval and love. 

Chen sympathizes with the challenges of immigrant parents 
like hers, a status that can lead to an achievement-oriented par- 
enting style. “Meritocracy isa myth,” she writes, about how often 
systemic racism interferes with those achievements anyway. “The 
game is rigged. We can refuse to offer our children up as tribute.” 
Good-enough parenting resonates with her, especially since her 
revised parenting goals celebrate everyone’s humanness: “I feel 
like a lot of over-parenting has to do with needing to be perfect, 





The pressure to constantly stimulate kids 
is both unfounded and counterproductive. 
Too much adult-led play can stifle 
kids’ creativity, self-determination and 
ability to think critically. 


whereas peaceful, respectful parenting is about allow- 
ing ourselves to be human and allowing our kids to 
be human, with all our quirks and big emotions. It’s 
not that we're always perfect, kind or patient as par- 
ents. It’s really allowing us to make mistakes, be 
human, be vulnerable, love ourselves and give grace 
to ourselves through this process, so instead of sham- 
ing ourselves, we can grow.” 


For the love of humanity, 

we’re allowed to be flawed 

I know I'm a good parent and that my kids are thriv- 
ing. So why am I always “should-ing” myself? And 
why did the phrase “good-enough parenting” rever- 
berate so deeply with me? Perhaps because it validates 
what I already know, and gives me permission to 
maintain realistic expectations for my family. Maybe 
a lot of us are actually closet good-enough parents, 
and our parenting intuition just needs a little nudge 
to topple our parenting ego. I, for one, would join a 
good-enough parenting movement, where, still being 
responsive parents, we show our kids that we're all 
flawed, but we can work with those flaws, and where 
we teach our little humans how to be human. Y 
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Grilled Thai Chicken Thighs: Start with Kikkoman® Teriyaki Marinade 
& Sauce, then add some simple accents, like fresh basil, mint, lime 
and ginger to make a flavorful marinade. BBQ Thai. Easy as pie. 
Get this recipe and more inspirations at KikkomanCanada.com. 
Presented to you by Kikkoman, Canada’s #1 Soy Sauce.* 
*Kikkoman Sales USA, Inc. calculation based in part on data reported by NielsenlQ 
through its Markettrack Service for the Soy Sauce Category for the 52-week period 


ending Nov 28 2020, for National Canada All Channel, according to the NielsenlQ 
standard product hierarchy. Copyright © 2021, Nielsen Consumer LLC. 


KIKKOMAN is a registered trademark of KIKKOMAN CORPORATION. ©2021 Kikkoman Sales USA 
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BBC Off EXPIRES 30/9/21 
a ANY ONE (1) KIKKOMAN 


To the Consumer: Valid only in Canada. Limit one coupon per purchase PRODUCT 296 ML OR LARGER 
of one 296ml or larger Kikkoman product. Void if copied, sold, 
exchanged or transferred to any person, firm or group prior to store re- 
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demption. Such action constitutes fraud. Limit one coupon per customer. 
1 Consumer is responsible for sales tax. To the Dealer: Upon receipt of this i 
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handling. Application for redemption on any other basis may constitute 

fraud and will, at our option, void coupon presented. Applications for 

reimbursement accepted from principals only. Mail to: Kikkoman Sales 36 T 3 
USA, Inc., PO Box 31000, Scarborough, ON MIR OE7 ©2021 KIKKOMAN 

SALES USA, INC. KIKKOMAN is a registered trademark of KIKKOMAN 

CORPORATION, Japan. 
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Food Family 


Easy meals, nutrition, news, tips 


Hot tip 


Reserve some sauce 
before marinating 
the meat and use it 
as a baste to kick 
up the flavour. 





1VH LEMON € HERB PERI 
PERI, $4, LOBLAWS.CA 

2 BOW VALLEY BOW GRIZZLY 
HOT SAUCE, $6, SOBEYS.COM 
3 CEDAR VALLEY 
SELECTIONS CAESAR, $8, 
CEDARVALLEYSELECTIONS.CA 
4 PRIMAL KITCHEN LEMON 
TURMERIC VINAIGRETTE 

& MARINADE, $10, 


WHOLEFOODSMARKET.COM 

5 CHOSEN FOODS GOLDEN 
GODDESS DRESSING, $9, WELL.CA 
6 ACID LEAGUE CURRY FAVOR 
HOT PEPPER SAUCE, $16, 
ACIDLEAGUE.COM 

7 ALFEZ SHISH TAOUK 
MARINADE, $5, LOBLAWS.CA 

8 MOTHER RAW SMOKY CHIPOTLE 
DRESSING, $5, MOTHERRAW.CA 


GET SAUCY 


Dress up your summer meats and veggies with these 
mouth-watering marinades and sauces. With so 
many flavours to try, you're sure to find something for 
everyone in the family (including the picky eaters!). 
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FOOD&FAMILY Easy meals. K i 





Íz Take a break from 
the grill with these 
quick and easy 
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Salmon with 
five-spice 
vegetables 
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“Life advice: Go 
on a picnic, even 
if it’s just in your 

backyard.” 


— Unknown 
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Falafel 
pitas 
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FOOD&FAMILY Easy meals 


I 


AIR FRYER SALMON 
WITH FIVE-SPICE 
VEGETABLES 


SERVES 4 PREP 10 MIN; TOTAL 25 MIN 


SALMON 

Ya Cup maple syrup 

4tsp soy sauce 

2 tsp Dijon mustard 

% tsp garlic powder 

4 skinless salmon fillets, 
about 200 g each 

1 tsp black or toasted sesame 
seeds (optional) 


VEGETABLES 

1 454-g pkg mini bell peppers, halved and 
seeded 

1340-g pkg cauliflower florets 

2 tbsp olive oil 

1 tsp five-spice powder 

Y tsp salt 

Ya cup chopped cilantro (optional) 


4. Preheat air fryer to 390F. 

2. Stir maple syrup with soy sauce, Dijon 
and garlic powder in a small saucepan set 
over medium heat. Simmer, stirring con- 
stantly, until slightly thickened intoa 
glaze-like consistency, 2 to 4 min. Brush 
hot glaze over salmon fillets. Set aside. 

3. Toss bell peppers and cauliflower with 
oil, five-spice powder and salt ina large 
bowl. Add to air-fryer basket. Air-fry 
until golden brown but still tender-crisp, 
7to10 min. Transfer toa platter. 
Sprinkle with cilantro, if desired. 

4. Arrange salmon in air-fryer basket. 
Air-fry until a knife tip inserted into the 
thickest part of the salmon comes out 
warm, 7 to8 min. Transfer to the platter 
with vegetables. Sprinkle salmon with 
sesame seeds and serve with rice or qui- 
noa, if desired. 

Per serving 460 calories, 43 g protein, 

25 g carbs, 20 g fat, 4 g fibre, 3 mgiron, 
780 mg sodium. 


2 


AIR FRYER OATMEAL- 
STUFFED APPLES 


SERVES 4 PREP 20 MIN; TOTAL 40 MIN 


Y, cup large-flake oats 
3 tbsp milk or 10% cream 
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2 tbsp maple syrup 

3 tosp melted butter, divided 

Ya tsp pumpkin pie spice 

2 dates, finely chopped, or 2 tbsp 
chopped dried cranberries 

2 tosp chopped pecans (optional) 

3 Honeycrisp apples, about 240 y 
each, halved crosswise 

Whipped cream (optional) 

Honey (optional) 


1. Line the bottom and sides of air-fryer 
basket with foil. Preheat air fryer to 350F. 
2. Combine oats with milk, maple syrup, 
2 tbsp butter, pumpkin pie spice, dates, 
and pecans (if using) ina medium bowl. 
Let stand until liquid is absorbed, 10 to 15 
min. 

3. Meanwhile, using a melon baller, 
scoop out and discard cores from apple 
halves. Scoop out more apple flesh, leav- 
ing a Y2-in. border with the peel. (Apples 
should look like small bowls.) Finely 
chop the apple flesh and stir into oat 
mixture. 

4. Filleach apple bowl with oat mixture. 
Arrange in air-fryer basket. Brush tops 
with remaining 1 tbsp butter. 

5. Air-fry until apples are fork-tender, 18 
to 20 min. Serve warm, or transfer toa 
rack to cool completely before refrigerat- 
ing inasealed container for up to 5 days. 
Dollop with whipped cream and drizzle 
with honey before serving, if desired. 
Per serving 270 calories, 2 g protein, 

48g carbs, 10 g fat, 6 g fibre, 1 mg iron, 

10 mg sodium. 


3 


AIR FRYER 
FALAFEL PITAS 


SERVES 4 PREP 20 MIN; TOTAL 30 MIN 


1 large shallot, thinly sliced 

3 tbsp seasoned rice vinegar 

8 6-in. pitas, cut in 
half crosswise 

2 cups shredded lettuce 

2 plum tomatoes, cut into 
Ya-in. rounds 

1 cup tzatziki sauce 

Baby sprouts (optional) 


1. Reserve 4 tbsp aquafaba (liquid) from 
the canned chickpeas in a small bowl. 
Drain remaining. 

2. Mash chickpeas with a potato masher 
ina large bowl until crumbly. Stir in pars- 
ley, flour, za'atar, garlic powder, baking 
powder and salt until combined. If mix- 
ture seems dry, stir in aquafaba, 1 tbsp at 
atime, until mixture binds together. 

3. Scoop a heaping tbsp of mixture and 
shape into a Y2-in.-thick patty. Transfer 
toa plate. Repeat with remaining mix- 
ture. (You should have about 16 falafels.) 
Brush oil over both sides of falafels. 

4. Preheat air fryer to 390F. Arrange 
falafels in a single layer in air-fryer bas- 
ket. (You may need to do this in multiple 
batches, depending on the size of your air 
fryer.) Air-fry until lightly golden brown, 
8to10 min. 

5. Meanwhile, combine cucumber, shal- 
lot and seasoned rice vinegar in a large 
non-stick frying pan set over medium- 
high heat. Bring toa boil, then transfer 
to a medium bowl. Cool slightly. 

6. Stuff pitas with lettuce, tomato, 
tzatzikisauce, sprouts (ifusing), falafels 
and pickled vegetables. 

Per serving 600 calories, 20 g protein, 
95¢ carbs, 15g fat, 9 g fibre, 5 mg iron, 
1,340 mg sodium. 


Editor’s note: Recipes were developed using 
the Ninja Foodi 8-qt. 2-Basket Air Fryer. 
Results using different models may vary. 


FALAFELS 

1540-mL can chickpeas 

Y cup finely chopped 
parsley leaves 

3 tbsp all-purpose flour 

1 tbsp za’atar spice blend 

%2 tsp garlic powder 

%2 tsp baking powder 

a tsp salt 

1 tbsp olive oil 


PICKLED VEGETABLES 
Y English cucumber, cut 
into %-in. rounds 





ILLUSTRATION: VÉRONIQUE JOFFRE 
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PHILIPS 





COMPACT 
COOKER 

This 2.5-L 
appliance is 
perfect for 
whipping up 
meals for a 
smaller family. 
Choose from six 
preset modes or 
set your own time 
and temperature. 
Hamilton Beach 
Digital Air Fryer, 
$109, walmart.ca 





FUSS-FREE FARE Philips introduced the first air fryer 
more than 10 years ago. lts latest offers seven settings, 
including one to keep food warm. All removable parts are 
dishwasher safe. Essential Airfryer, $250, philips.ca 










fA This countertop-worthy appliance uses 
O o o o o 

hot air and only minimal oil or butter 
for lighter and healthier meals. 





FAST FOOD This fryer preheats to 400F in just five 
minutes and can cook up to 5 Ib. of food. Includes a 
button guard to prevent accidentally opening the drawer. 
Presto Luxe Plus Air Fryer 5L, $170, ultimacosa.com 














MULTI-TASKER Prepare two dishes two different 
ways thanks to independent baskets. There are six 
customizable programs so you can fry, broil, reheat 
and more. Foodi 6-in-1 8-qt. 2-Basket Air Fryer with 
DualZone Technology, $250, ninjakitchen.ca 
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TIPS&TRICKS The list 


Encouraging kids to help with outdoor chores 
probably won't lighten your actual workload, but 
it'll give them a sense of accomplishment and pride 
—and keep them occupied. Here are some ideas. 


WATER FLOWERS 
Set your hose nozzle 
to a gentle spray or mist if 
you re concerned about 
damage to delicate petals. 
HOSE DOWN 
THE WAGON 
Kids can go wild spraying 
any dusty or muddy back- 
yard items, from the 
wagon to outdoor toys 
to the play structure. 
TIDY THE GARDEN 
Ask them remove 
any fallen leaves or 
dead branches they 
find around. 
PULL DANDELIONS 
They’re so pretty 
(and edible!), but if you 
don’t want them dotting 
your lawn, send the 
kids on a mission to 
pull them out. 
RAKE LEAVES 
Willthey doa 
thorough job? Probably 
not. Best-case scenario: 
They makeadentina 





big job. | n oe o Getready 
SWEEP 7 A toddler with a 
Kids can help tidy hose will drench 

up dirty decks and everything— 


including you! 





backyard pavers by WASH WINDOWS cones on hand to use as 
sweeping dirt and pine Kids love spraying part of arainy-day craft. 
needles away. and wiping windows, if PAINT THE FENCE 

PICK RIPE PRODUCE ) youhaveanythatare Give your toddlera 
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“Big Cheese” challenge 


CREATED FOR | Tre Stelle 





At just 11 years-old, Victor Chow wowed the judges from Food Network Canada’s 
Junior Chef Showdown with Tre Stelle Bocconcini Three Ways, a dish that was 
so refined the judges believed it could have come from a Michelin-star restaurant. 


TRE STELLE 
BOCCONCINI 
THREE WAYS 


Prep time: 40 minutes 
Cook time: 1 hr 15 minutes 
Total time: 2 hr 10 minutes 
Serves: 4 


Roasted Tomatoes: 

2 cups cherry tomatoes 

2 shallots, peeled and sliced 
4 sprigs thyme 

4 garlic cloves 

1 tbsp olive oil 

1/4 tsp sea salt 

7 A iso Pepper 


Seared Mushrooms: 

2 to 3 tbsp olive oll 

1 tbsp butter 

16 button mushrooms, 
halved if large 

10 cremini mushrooms, sliced 

10 oyster mushrooms, 
roughly torn 

Yo tsp sea salt 

iso PEpper 

2 tbsp red-wine vinegar 


Bocconcini Crisps: 
2 Tre Stelle Bocconcini, 
thinly sliced 


Polenta: 

A cups chicken broth 

1 cup medium ground 

yellow cornmeal 

4 Tre Stelle Bocconcini, 
finely chopped 

2 tbsp butter 


Fried Bocconcini: 

Y cup all-purpose flour 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup panko breadcrumbs 
Ya tsp sea salt 

12 Tre Stelle Bocconcini 
Canola oil, for frying 


Garnish: 
Y cup chopped fresh parsley 


— 
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Tre Stelle bocconcini balls plated over a creamy polenta with mushrooms, thyme-roasted tomatoes and a bocconcini 

garnish crisp sounds like a dish designed by a master chef, but this stunning recipe came from 11-year-old Victor Chow, 
winning him a cash prize of $5,000 courtesy of Canada’s own Tre Stelle cheese. He’s sharing his now-famous recipe so 
families can enjoy this cheesy dish together. To watch this episode and others, visit www.foodnetwork.ca. 


1. Make the roasted 
tomatoes: Preheat your 
oven to 400°F. Toss toma- 
toes with shallots, thyme, 
garlic, oil, salt and pepper 
on arimmed baking sheet. 
Roast for 15 min. Stir, then 
continue roasting until to- 
matoes have softened and 
are beginning to blister, 
about 10 more minutes. 


2. Make the seared 
mushrooms: Meanwhile, 
heat a large non-stick 
frying pan over medium- 
high heat. Add oil and 
butter, then mushrooms, 
salt and pepper. Cook, 
Stirring occasionally, until 
mushrooms have released 
their juices and are golden, 
10 to 12 minutes. Add 
vinegar. Cook, stirring, until 
liquid has evaporated, | to 


2 more minutes. Transfer 
to a bowl. Cover to keep 
warm. Wipe pan clean. 


3. Make the bocconcini 
crisps: Heat same frying 
pan over medium-high 
heat. Add sliced bocconcini 
in a single layer in pan. 
Allow to melt and cook 
until golden and crispy, 
about 3 to 4 minutes. 
Transfer to a plate to cool 
and harden. Cut or break 
into rough shards. Set aside. 


4. Make the polenta: 
Bring chicken broth to 

a simmer in a pot over 
medium heat. Gradually 
add polenta, whisking 
constantly, until the 
mixture starts to thicken, 
about 5 minutes. Reduce 
heat to low. Continue to 


cook, stirring often, until 
polenta is creamy and 
tender, about 30 minutes. 
Remove from heat, then 
Stir in bocconcini and but- 
ter until cheese is melted. 
Cover to keep warm. 


5. Make the fried 
bocconcini: Line a large 
plate with a paper towel. 
Place each flour, eggs 

and panko into separate 
Shallow dishes. Stir salt 
into flour. Roll bocconcini 
in flour mixture, then dip in 
egg, then coat completely 
in panko. 


6. Pour enough oil into a 
large heavy-bottomed pot 
to reach 1-1/2-inches up 
the sides. Clip a deep-fry 
thermometer to the 

side. Heat over medium 


until temperature reaches 
350°F. Add bocconcini. Fry 
until golden, about 3 min- 
utes. Transfer to prepared 

plate to drain excess oil. 


7. To assemble, spoon 

a layer of polenta onto 
four plates, then top with 
tomatoes, mushrooms, 
and three fried bocconcini 
balls. Tuck bocconcini 
crisps between fried balls. 
Sprinkle with parsley 
before serving. 


Tip: This recipe requires 
two 200-g tubs of 

Tre Stelle Bocconcini. 
Tip: You can also use 

a deep fryer to make 
the fried bocconcini. 
Follow manufacturer's 
instructions. 3x % Yx 
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Shop with your Avon Independent Sales Representative or visit avon.ca 


